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OBSERVATIONS ON ELEONORE ZUGUN—I 


BY ZOE, COUNTESS WASSILKO-SERECKI 


In the February issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie, there 
appeared an article upon my experiences with Eleonore Zigun in 
Rumania during the autumn of the previous year. I closed this dis- 
cussion with the words: “ May it soon be granted me to begin serious 
scientific study of this medium.” With much sacrifice and after re- 
solving unspeakable difficulties, this wish has gained fulfilment. Not 
without important aid from Baron von Schrenck-Notzing and personal 
sacrifices by Herr Klein, Eleonore’s discoverer, to both of whom I take 
this opportunity of extending my heart-felt thanks, Eleonore Ziigun has 
been living with me in Vienna since January 29th, 1926. She has far 
surpassed my expectations; for up to the moment of writing in the 
middle of April there have transpired in her immediate presence more 
than nine hundred mediumistic phenomena. This is a sufficient number 
to give me in this relatively short time the right to report this new case 
to the world of psychic science; the more so since certain groups of the 
observed manifestations are unique and revolutionary. 

Eleonore Zigun, born in Talpa, Dorohoi province, Rumania, is the 
child of simple peasant folk; she was thirteen years old in May. She 
has been the center of mediumistic occurrences for a year. The reader 
may inform himself regarding the details of her discovery and develop- 
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ment in my brochure “ Der Spuk von Talpa,” just now appearing 
through Barth, of Munich. Since last fall she has grown rapidly, so 
that in physical development she is now beyond her age. She is 152 
centimeters (five feet) tall, and weighs 56 kilograms (123 pounds). 
The menses have not yet set in. A medical examination by the nerve 
specialist, Dr. Karl Weiss, of Vienna, revealed a fully normal constitu- 
tion except for a strong reaction of the skin to mechanical irritation, 
which is of particular importance and interest in connection with the 
bite phenomena to be described later. Sleep and appetite are thor- 
oughly sound; lately, especially on days of maximum mediumistic activ- 
ity, they are often abnormal. Her mentality and her education are 
considerably above the average for one of her circumstances of birth; 
she reads and writes excellently. An examination with the Bissky diag- 
noscope by Prof. Johannes M. Verveyen, of Bonn, gave high intelli- 
gence, good religious grounding, high capacity for education, great 
vivacity; and with all this, a strong ego and very strong irritability. 
The test for mystic—and in the present case this includes mediumistic 
gifts—gave the strongest possible reaction. All these items I can con- 
firm fully from my own solid knowledge of Eleonore’s personality. She 
is not always easy to handle; she has moods; and like all mediums, she 
is subject to strong fluctuations of mental state and strong depressions 
without visible cause. Her great personal dependence upon me, with 
the retention of her essential childishness of disposition, however, ease 
one over these difficulties, and give intimate life with her—she even 
sleeps in my room—a pleasant tone. Having lost her mother at an 
early age, she has never known real motherly care; the ill manners in- 
herent in this circumstance have largely been made good by judicious 
mixture of tact and sternness. To continued work or occupation with 
any single or definite end, Eleonore has to be held from without ; when 
left free she will at once transform my room, which has become the 
arena of her mediumistic powers, into a playground. All sorts of toy 
animals will be gathered on the furniture, dressed and undressed, laid 
to sleep, etc.; while ball and domino games are especially favored 
occupations. 

Within a very few days of her arrival Eleonore felt herself thor- 
oughly at home in Vienna, and thereafter she flourished greatly in 
spirits ; of the shyness and taciturnity so evident in Rumania all trace 
was soon lost. Hand in hand with this well-being her mediumistic pow- 
ers waxed, though for months they had not again reached the maximum 
which I had previously observed. Just as nature dictated, the Zugun 
phenomena worked themselves out in startling fullness before my eyes, 
quite overrunning the child’s wishes and her play. For many weeks | 
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omitted all educational influences upon the little girl which it was pos- 
sible to dispense with, in order to get on the trail of her wonderful pow- 
ers in all their original and proper force. I well knew that such close 
contact of every-day life with so gifted a being offered an opportunity 
such as seldom could be vouchsafed a psychical researcher. 

I start my account with a general description of the phenomena, 
which are such as to permit classification into several groups. Most 
frequent are movements of objects from place to place, which in the 
majority of instances I conceive to be “ apports ” rather than ordinary 
telekinesis, even though they may occur within the walls of a single 
room. The affected object disappears, to appear suddenly and with a 
loud noise as of falling at another point, usually near the medium’s 
head, without presenting any visible path of travel. Only in the rarest 
instances does one succeed in observing the final segment of this hypo- 
thetical path. In this category of spatial transfers belongs also, in the 
broader sense, the (occasional) sudden appearance of water at a spot 
which had been dry immediately before. Telekinesis would not com- 
prise more than some ten per cent of these phenomena of spatial trans- 
fer, which in the more usual case present the aspect of a violent throw- 
ing or heavy fall of the object in question. If we increase the time ele- 
ment in cases like those just described, we come to disappearances of 
objects for several hours, for many weeks, or even forever. The re- 
appearance of the vanished article then plays exactly the réle of the 
end of a fall. Likewise another group of the phenomena, the ones that 
produce wounds on the medium’s body, presents this factor of invisi- 
bility of the actual process or agency—a factor which plays a promi- 
nent role in Eleonore’s manifestations. Needles, which can subsequently 
be proved to be now missing from my work-box, stick themselves in the 
little girl’s hands and face; her neck and cheeks will be smeared with 
the color from red and blue pencils; and no normal agency can be ob- 
served. In this group there is to be observed a certain efficiency of the 
tools as they do their work in the invisible realm; for needles and pencils 
so used become visible only after they have executed several thrusts. A 
category in itself is constituted by the bites which come on the medium’s 
hands and arms, leaving clean-cut impressions exactly as of teeth, which 
after a few minutes develop swellings of the skin similar to what occurs 
when one is bitten by an insect or stung by a nettle. Other forms, such 
as deep scratches and impressions of rings, occur and show this same 
reaction. Sounds as of blows occur very occasionally, mostly at night 
and just before the incidence of sleep. Even rarer is a toneless, breathy 
voice, which for the most part gives a preliminary sigh followed by a 
few words in the Rumanian language, always corresponding accurately 
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with the medium’s mental interests of the moment. Just two days ago, 
Eleonore was greatly alarmed at feeling herself, during automatic writ- 
ing, repeatedly touched by a large, cold hand; she had never before ex- 
perienced anything of the sort. Since I have not yet experienced this 
particular thing myself, I can say nothing further about it than to ex- 
press the hope that it presages an orderly development of Eleonore’s 
case from one of poltergeist phenomena to one of the conventional 
physical mediumship. 

The conditions of observation are good. As regards illumination, 
she functions in full daylight, as well as in the sunshine or under bright 
electric light—usually three white lamps of fifty candlepower.  Like- 
wise the presence of strange or of particularly skeptical persons does 
not affect her. Nevertheless, a complete scientific observation of her 
phenomena, without prejudice, is enormously difficult. I strongly em- 
phasize that in most cases there remains an open link in the chain of 
proof, in the very nature of the premises. The chief factor here is the 
speed and the unexpected suddenness with which all of her manifesta- 
tions run their course. As above mentioned, I have seen nearly a thou- 
sand phenomena, but have had little experience that has been thoroughly 
convincing; only a very small number of episodes out of each group 
have occurred in my presence in such a way as to nail down the observa- 
tions solidly as unquestionable facts, and thereby increase the weight of 
the less well observed phenomena. I set down at this point a number of 
my most unequivocal observations as illustration of what has already 
been said. (See the sketch of my room.) 

On February Ist, 1926, the third day of Eleonore’s presence in 
Vienna, I was sitting with her in my room at about noon. I was seated 
at my writing table and’she was opposite me on the sofa, busy with her 
embroidery, on which I was just showing her a stitch. I had her care- 
ful attention. I heard a gentle sound of falling, first on Eleonore’s back 
and then on the sofa. She turned around, impatient at being disturbed 
in her work, reached backward, and displayed to me a small piece of 
lump sugar. To my knowledge there was no sugar in the room, only in 
the kitchen and dining room. This phenomenon was the very first one 
to occur in my room, and it was uncommonly convincing in that, while 
watching Eleonore’s embroidery, I incidentally had both her hands in 
plain sight. Later I also satisfied myself that the sugar-cube could not 
have fallen normally in the way observed from a picture o» any other 
place in the room. 

On February 9th, at about eight o’clock in the evening, I sat with 
Herr Klein at the round table with the yellow lamp; we were absorbed 
in serious conversation and giving little thought to the child, who, with 
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1 Vorzimmertiir—Door to anteroom. 

2 Salontiir—Door to parlor. 

3 Balkontiir—Door to balcony. 

4 Fenster—Window. 

5 Schlafzimmertiir—Door to boudior. 

6 Etagere—What-not. 

7 Runder Tisch mit Stehlampe—Round 
table with standing lamp. 

8 Schreibtisch; 8’ Klappbrett—Writing 
table; Leaf. 

9 Sofa (Eleonorens Schlafstelle)—Sofa 
(where Eleonore sleeps). 

10 Globustisech—Table with globe. 

ll Biicherkasten—Bookcase. 

12 Eleonorens kleines Sesselchen—Eleo- 
nore’s small chair. 


13 Papierkorb—Waste-basket. 

14 Ladenkasten mit Aufsatz—Chest of 
drawers. 

15 Toilettentisch—Toilet table. 

16 Kleines rundes Friihstiickstischchen— 
Small round breakfast table. 

17 Mein Bett—The Countess’ bed. 

18 Ofen—Stove. 

19 Waschtisch—W ashstand. 

20 Spiegelkasten—Mirror-stand. 

21 Kleiderkasten—Clothes closet. 

22 Nachtkastchen—Small cabinet. 

23-27 Sessel—Chairs. 

28, 29 Rote Fauteuils—Red arm-chairs. 

30 Vorhinge—Curtain. 


* Where Eleonore stood on February 9th: see page 518. 
x Position of thimble as placed on table by Herr Klein. 


Countess WassILKo-Sereckr’s Room IN 


Her VIENNA APARTMENT IN WHICH 


THE OBSERVATIONS OF THIS ARTICLE WERE Mape 
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the cat Nazi in both arms, stood leaning against the door to the ante- 
chamber at the point indicated in the sketch, and tried to make out what 
we were saying in German. Suddenly something small fell down as from 
Eleonore’s forehead, and rolled against Herr Klein’s foot as he sat in 
the arm-chair, 28. It was Eleonore’s thimble. Herr Klein picked it up 
and put it on the table between us, as indicated in the diagram. We 
went on with our discussion, Eleonore remaining standing where she was 
before. After some five minutes, Eleonore gave a little cry, and there 
rolled again from her head on to the carpet—the same thimble! Its 
disappearance we had unfortunately not observed; but the other cir- 
cumstances under which this phenomenon occurred were so unobjection- 
able that there could be no slightest doubt. Eleonore would have had 
to reach in front of one of us in the bright light and right before our 
eyes if she were to recover the thimble ; besides all which, she would have 
had to take three steps toward us, and make some disposition of the cat, 
which surely would not have remained quiet. Can anybody believe that 
all this could have been done without our seeing it? 

On February 10th, at about 10:30 vp. m., I sat at my writing table 
talking with Eleonore, who already lay in her made-up bed on the sofa. 
Suddenly she stared amazedly above her, and at the same moment a 
marble pigeon on the what-not fell over backwards and under my chair. 
Eleonore said that she had seen something dark come down from the 
lamp. 

On February 11th, in the afternoon, I had callers who were inter- 
ested in Eleonore’s wonders. With these two observers I sat at the 
round table and in the middle of the conversation accidentally glanced 
from time to time at the what-not. In one of these glances I saw, about 
ten centimeters (four inches) above the what-not, a small object which 
glinted in the light of the ceiling lamp immediately above and slowly 
dropped to the top of the what-not, then horizontally to one side in the 
direction of the parlor door, finally turning almost through a right 
angle and coming to rest under the red wooden chair, 27. It was a 
small heart-shaped glass saucer from my little cabinet. We three per- 
sons were seated about the round table, and Eleonore stood, leaning, 
against the parlor door. ‘This phenomenon, with its gentle impact cor- 
responding exactly to a fall of some ten centimeters, made the strongest 
impression on me. The others had unfortunately only heard the blow, 
but had seen nothing. 

On February 26th, was present the distinguished scholar and author 
Dr. Alfred Freiherr, of Winterstein. I sat with him at the round table: 
Eleonore was likewise in the forward half of the room. We heard, from 
the other part of the room, a fall as of a very heavy object, from the 
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direction of the window. Looking behind us, we found that the little 
glass heart from my cabinet lay under the chair by the window. The 
distance from the cabinet to the chair was about two meters (61/4 feet), 
ruling out an ordinary fall; and we had heard no sound of rolling. 

On March 4th, at 10 o’clock a. M., I was making my toilette; Eleo- 
nore sat on the sofa, as I can testify in spite of the closed curtain, since 
I was talking to her and could accurately locate the direction of her 
voice. While I stood at the wash-stand something fell sideways and 
clattered under the middle of the same, without striking the door to the 
anteroom. I drew out from under the stand the marble paper-weight 
which stands on my writing table. Eleonore was, to be sure, sitting not 
far from me at the moment, but would not have found-it possible to 
throw the weight under the wash-stand in any ordinary fashion, since 
the path of flight would have had to go around a corner, as will appear 
in the diagram. Also I should unquestionably have heard any rebound 
from the anteroom door; something which, as already stated, I did not 
observe. 

On March 21st, at 11 pv. m., Eleonore stood with her bed-clothes in 
both arms close to the what-not and to one side of it; I was close by her, 
looking at her and on the point of speaking to her, when the match-box, 
which lay on the lamp table, was thrown with great force in the direc- 
tion of the anteroom door. Since I was looking squarely at the child, 
I must have seen instantly any suspicious move. Through automatic 
writing on this same day there had been promised a notable phenomenon 
for the evening. 

On March 29th, I took Eleonore, who is very fond of music, to a 
piano recital at Prof. B.’s. She had already been there three times, 
without any occurrence out of the ordinary. This time, I had hardly 
stepped into the room with her, when there fell near the stove a small 
object, presently identified as a two-groschen piece. Immediately there- 
after, I had opportunity to observe the same phenomenon in the most 
convincing fashion. Eleonore stood, a little scared, leaning against a 
small chest; when close by her, somewhat higher than herself, a two- 
groschen piece became visible and fell to the floor. In this observation 
I had the extremely rare good fortune to have both the medium and the 
phenomenon directly in my field of vision at the same time. Besides my- 
self there was present one of my piano partners, a Dr. G., who made the 
same observation as myself. The source of the two-groschen pieces was 
not determinable, since either of us had some of these about us, without 
knowing exactly how many. Later, when we began to play, further 
similar phenomena became so frequent and so strong, that I was unable 
to keep Eleonore’s hitherto maintained incognito from being pierced by 
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Prof. B. At first he contented himself with mere remark that something 
else had dropped ; but later, when coins, my brooch, my gloves one after 
the other, flew noisily about the room during the playing of the softest 
pianissimo music, he laid his baton down and merely said, with convic- 
tion, “ There it goes again.” And for better or for worse I had to fall 
in with him, for it has been seldom indeed that this verdict was so 
strongly called for. I was besieged with questions, especially as to why 
the things “ fell so queerly ;” a phase which to my great delight struck 
all the gentlemen, none of whom had ever seen a mediumistic phenom- 
enon before. I must relate, be the case as it may with Eleonore, who 
became the center of all interest, that some bite phenomena soon oc- 
curred, Although, contrary to my fears, I found a surprising under- 
standing of mediumship in the old gentleman, I have not taken Eleonore 
there with me since this occasion. 

On the afternoon of March 22nd, Eleonore was playing with a 
balloon, when her coral necklace was snapped in notable fashion, not at 
a single point, but at two points simultaneously, some ten centimeters 
apart. The beads trickled to the floor, and for the next twenty minutes 
it fairly rained corals. In this fashion at least thirty beads fell, one at 
a time, from high up; many of them under the best conditions of ob- 
servation. For example, I saw the child in one corner of my room, 
kneeling and gathering up beads, while in a distant part of the chamber 
more beads fell. Again, as I helped her in the work of recovery, I would 
have both my-eyes on her hands as these moved about the floor, while 
in other parts of the room or more often on our very heads other pearls 
would fall. Likewise the broken-off ten-centimeter-long piece of the silk 
on which the beads had been strung was dealt with in the same way, fall- 
ing from above; and we found that it fitted exactly upon the other half 
of the string, as though it had been cut apart. On the evening of the 
same day the rain of beads was resumed; and finally the dish in which 
Eleonore had collected the beads was knocked off the what-not by a toy 
animal which in turn had been thrown mediumistically. 

Telekinesis of the true sort I can best and oftenest observe in the 
pushing back of the books on my what-not. All three shelves are filled 
with books; and these, before Eleonore came to live with me, always 
stood in place, in even, orderly rows. Soon after her introduction into 
the house, they began to be continually pushed back, in the most widely 
varying degrees. I would restore them to order countless times a day, 
and would scold Eleonore about the matter, since at the time I had no 
slightest idea about this phenomenon, other than that the child’s unre- 
strained vivacity was responsible. But finally, one day, when I was 
sitting at my writing table, while Eleonore never left the folding table 
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at my right side, I accidentally noticed that the books were in good 
order; yet they were presently disarranged, and quite badly. It then 
became clear to me that this, too, was one of the phenomena, and that 
Eleonore had been blamed unjustly. 

Prof. Verweyen, of Bonn, had opportunity, during his visit of the 
afternoon of April 13th, to observe the disarrangement of the books 
under absolutely rigorous conditions. He sat with another savant and 
myself, each in his own chair around the standing lamp. The conversa- 
tion revolved about the phenomena of book-disturbance. Prof. Ver- 
weyen arose and went to the what-not in order to verify that at that 
moment the books were in orderly rows; and he found them quite in 
order. During this time Eleonore was leaning against the door to the 
parlor; and she expressed, aloud, the wish that the desired phenomena 
might occur (when properly handled, she is always very eager in this 
direction). Within barely two minutes two of the books had been 
pushed in. It must be realized that this occurred in full light, and that 
none of the four persons present had stirred from his seat. How. the 
books change their position is something on which we have not yet been 
able to gain any satisfaction. 

I am wholly conscious of making a heavy demand upon the reader, 
when I come now to the group of phenomena which consists in the dis- 
appearance of objects. It is not practicable to suppress these very 
commonly met phenomena out of mere regard for ruling habits of 
thought ; it makes no difference what demands their apparent fairy-tale 
character may make in this direction. In the arena of parapsychology 
we are accustomed to that sort of thing; and in my judgment we may 
better violate any other tenet here than the one calling for absolutely 
faithful reporting. Disappearance and change of position are in prin- 
ciple not sharply separated from one another; and they are easily ac- 
commodated in the picture which we have of psychic phenomena as 
a whole. 

During the early afternoon of February 20th, I sat with Eleonore 
inmy room, as usual. I was seated at my writing table and she was on 
the little chair at the raised leaf of the same table. Eleonore was sup- 
posed to be working, and she spread her embroidery out before her. 
With my own hand I laid some blue yarn, wound in a skein, in her sew- 
ing case, which stood on the sofa; and closed the lid after me. When 
Eleonore was finished with getting her work ready, it happened that she 
needed just this blue yarn. I told her to get it out of the case; and 
right before my eyes she reached for the case, opened it—and the yarn 
had disappeared! I came up with a start—had I really not seen it 
just this short time back? Again and again I searched through the 
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few things in the case, and then through the whole vicinity; no trace of 
the blue yarn. I put the case back in the exact spot, and we remained 
sitting in just this situation; I looked repeatedly, but no yarn was to 
be found. Then at length, after some ten minutes, when I looked again, 
there it was in the satchel, without either of us having seen anything: 
return into a closed space !—-and after another ten minutes it was gone 
once more. This occurrence was the beginning of a long series of sim 
ilar experiences on the same and the following days. The malice and 
intensity of these phenomena increased hourly, until Eleonore was cry 
ing with rage, while I would not let out of my hand the last pencil that 
was left me. Pencils seemed in fact to be specially preferred; but also 
penpoints, my fountain pen, two cigarette ends, the child?s embroidery 
(a runner 150 by 40 centimeters, or 59 by 16 inches), the yarn and 
needles pertaining thereto, a pair of scissors, Eleonore’s exercise book 
and the book she was reading—all these disappeared for intervals of 
varying lengths, falling back again from nowhere in the usual fashion. 
A few of them remain “ disappeared ” to the present moment; which re 
minds me of a particularly annoying experience of this character, that 
deserves to be mentioned on account of the favorable circumstances 
under which it occurred. 

It was an afternoon in the early half of March. Eleonore wanted 
to play ball with me in the anteroom. We began. Presently the child 
expressed the wish to have a third player; and she went with me into the 
dining room to fetch my housekeeper, who has been with us as gov 
erness, etc., since my first year. The housekeeper was occupied with 
cutting a dress and had no time to play with us; which vexed Eleonore 
visibly. Disappointed, she went back with me into the anteroom, where 
for about a half-hour we played uninterruptedly, Later the housekeeper 
told me that, after I and the child had left her, she, with my mother’s 
aid, had cut the goods into five pieces. When, a little later, they started 
to sew these pieces together, two of them had disappeared without leav- 
ing any trace; although the several pieces had at no time been moved 
off the large dining table, and nobody had entered or left the room. 
The housekeeper searched the room thoroughly and, senseless as it 


seemed, the adjoining rooms as well, without result. Later I also joined 


the search, but the pieces were not to be found, nor have they been found 
to this day. I thought I should be able to aid the return of the material 
by questions at automatic writing and by much discussion with Eleo- 
nore, who had no notion of the disappearance until I told her of it; but 
in vain. <After some weeks of fruitless waiting the dress had to be 
finished as best it could with the aid of small remnants, patched to- 
gether. Again I must emphasize that Eleonore had left the dining room 
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before the material was cut into the five pieces; and that she did not 
enter it again that day. This is established beyond question. The 
credibility of the housekeeper is thoroughly confirmed by her twenty- 
seven years of service in our house. For the rest, I may leave each 
reader to form his own judgments. 


(To be continued. ) 


MARGERY AND SPIRITISM 
BY RENE SUDRE 


With great interest I have read Dr. Crandon’s article, published in 
this Journal for June, in which he comments upon the bearing which the 
particular case of Margery has in the controversy between the spirit- 
istic and the psychological doctrines of interpretation. I have to thank 
him for his willingness to recognize that the divergence between these 
two schemes has been ** freshened and sharpened ” by my “ newer and 
keener formulation of the concept adverse to spiritism,” and by my 
“newer and keener terminology.” He has also frankly avowed that my 
demonstration “puts an added burden upon one who holds with the 
spirit interpretation of the phenomena.” If it does not in fact convert 
such a one, it seems to me that this must be due to the superior powers’ 
of sentiment over reason in matters of belief. And I must charge in 
return against Dr. Crandon a fault which I am amazed to find him com- 
mitting in addressing a researcher so perfectly and scientifically dis- 
interested as myself. He declares that I am “ swayed by an emotional 
horror of the spirit hypothesis.” Here my honorable adversary is the 
victim of an illusion. This illusion arises perhaps out of the care which 
I take to give vivid expression to my thoughts; but surely not at all 
from real affective tendencies deforming my judgment! 

When I began to interest myself in psychical research, I had no sort 
of prejudice whatever; I was driven solely by curiosity. Dr. Geley, 
with a solicitude for which I shall always treasure his memory, gave me 
means for verifying the physical phenomena. These phenomena at no 
time gave me any impression of being produced by intelligences other 
than that of the subject. It is rather the influence of Geley himself 
which worked upon me in the beginning, to a point where in my first 
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articles I admitted the possibility of survival and communication with 
the dead. But in continuing to observe, to experiment, to study the 
literature of metapsychics, and above all in seeking to reconcile this new 
domain with established science, I have arrived at the studied conclu- 
sions reflected in my book. It would have been most consoling to my 
idealism to attain the faith of Sir Oliver Lodge or of Dr. Crandon; but 
if there are motivating affectivities on either side, the impartial witness 
will recognize them on the other side and not on mine. It is admitted 
that the loss of a dear one, or a profound affection for a living person 
who owns the spiritistic belief, are almost irresistible reasons for shar- 
ing that belief when in addition appearances seem to favor it. It is 
thus that spiritism has the force of a religion, and that it becomes in- 
separable from a certain ethical doctrine. That religious fanaticism 
may give rise to anti-religious fanaticism is possible always, and history 
offers examples to this effect. But one cannot reasonably bring the 
charge of fanaticism against the scientific adversaries of spiritism; for 
their attitude is the fruit of a critica] and disinterested study, and does 
not proceed from the “ intellectual passion ” described by Spinoza— 
a bright flame without heat. When a scientist breaks down a hypothesis 
by reason and experiment, it is not usual to say that he has an * emo- 
tional horror ” for this hypothesis, unless one means thus to denominate 
the instinctive aversion to error without which science would not be 
able to proceed. 

Another reproach to which I would wish to be permitted to respond 
is that of having “ played with words ” in trying to improve the current 
vocabulary of metapsychics. That a simple and sentimental person 
should be disturbed to see the precise terms of science substituted for 
the good, old-fashioned, vague terminology of habit—this I can under- 
stand. That a man of science makes this objection can only lead us to 
wonder whether this man fails to understand that science enters the 
domain of common experience. Dr, Crandon, an eminent surgeon, does 
not hesitate to employ medical language, which above all other technical 
vocabularies abounds in * jaw-breaking names ;” for this he recognizes 
as indispensable—not, indeed, to impress the sick, but to record and 
communicate precise results in the interest of medicine. And when he 
speaks of lithotrity or of gastrotomy, he knows full well that these 
words are better than “ crushing of a stone in the bladder ” or “ opera- 


tion upon the stomach.” ‘The first concern of science in invading a new 
domain of experience is exactly this complete elimination of the old 
empirical terminology, and this introduction of precisely defined terms 
which cannot give rise to different interpretations. In this matter, 
there have doubtless been excesses; but these are not sufficient to make 
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us forget the imperious duty of science——to establish universal stand- 
ards and to constitute, as Condillac puts it, a well-knit universal lan- 
guage. <All metapsychists are in accord on this point that it is neces- 
sary to renovate our vocabulary with utmost care in a domain where 
more than any other there has ruled just this phantasy and confusion. 
This is the task which has been formulated by the first two Congresses, 
notably by that of Warsaw. An international committee on nomen- 
clature has been named, and will report to the Paris Congress of the 
coming year. 

In a recent article in the Revue Métapsychique, which has been 
brought in extenso before the German-speaking public by the Zeitschrift 
fiir Parapsychologie and which has already been interestingly com- 
mented upon by Dr. Rudolf Tischner, I have set forth numerous sug- 
gestions on this point. These correspond to the vocabulary employed 
in my book, and in particular they include this word prosopopesis which 
has aroused Dr. Crandon’s irony. Of course, quite aside from questions 
of euphony, it is not agreeable to the spiritists to see these phenomena 
which they have been attributing to spirits outside the subject’s mind, 
now attributed to a sort of principle of personification inherent in the 
human mind. I agree with Dr. Crandon that “ the mere christening of 
a phenomenon gives it no added authority or plausibility.” But the 
question is to know whether the phenomena of spirit personification and 
the phenomena of non-spirit personification display identity on other 
grounds. This identity I affirm, and I regret that my honorable con- 
troverter has not studied the complete demonstration which I furnish 
in my book. He would there have seen that I establish a perfect con- 
tinuity between all the states of alteration of personality. 

It might seem that there were a marked difference between sponta- 
neous prosopopesis, which is of hystero-somnambulic origin and of 
which Morton Prince’s Beauchamp case is the type, and induced proso- 
popesis, Which is temporary and depends upon the whim of the hypno- 
tist. This latter comes closer to a comedy played unconsciously by the 
subject, while the former corresponds to a morbid psycho-physiological 
state. The fact that both forms manifest upon a groundwork of hyste- 
ria shows that they have already something in common; hypnosis is, for 
Pierre Janet, one of the characteristics of hysteria. But one can pass 
easily enough from the one to the other. The spontaneous somnambulic 
personalities, treated by hypnosis, can be transformed and even sup- 
pressed. Is not the first thought of a doctor, confronted by a case of 
division of personality, to treat it by hypnotic suggestion? It may be 
rejoined that they do not always succeed; but they do always succeed 
in the long run when they know how to proceed. Conversely, the hyp- 
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notist can create personalities in his patient, and these artificial per- 
sonalities cannot in any way be distinguished from natural ones. On 
the other hand, if a painstaking hypnotist undertakes to strengthen the 
transient personalities which he causes to arise at his will in his patient, 
he can make them permanent, especially if he has the necessary knowl- 
edge of the case to support them on the patient’s natural dispositions, 
his hidden tendencies which are in a general way repressed by the cen- 
sure of the subconscious. Analysis of spontaneous personalities shows 
that these correspond to deep-lying sentiments which are prevented from 
appearing in the normal consciousness and which express themselves 
with all freedom through a character strange to the primary one. This 
new consciousness is due in general to auto-suggestion, but can be 
brought into being by hetero-suggestion, marking the transition between 
spontaneous and induced personalities. The authors who have studied 
this question, such as Binet in France and Gurney in England, recognize 
that in this respect there is no difference between natural and artificial 
somnambulism. Braid had already been able to say that the latter was 
a division of the consciousness. If finally, to take a concrete example, 
we consider the cases of “ possessions ” of the Middle Ages, we cannot 
say in what category they belong. Their transformation of personality 
was perhaps a real malady, spontaneous and lasting, which the word of 
the exorcist was often unable to heal. On the other hand, possession by 
a demon had also an epidemic form which affected persons apparently 
sane, and had thus a character properly artificial. The unity of proso- 
popesis is here striking. 

There appears no reason at all to separate spiritoid prosopopesis 
from these two primary forms, if only we lay aside provisionally the 
question of the identity of the deceased persons who are supposed to 
manifest. It is the same division of consciousness that manifests in the 
subject, with the same external signs, and even the same amnesia on 
awakening. The origin of these personalities is to be sought either in 
suggestion by the medium, or in suggestion by the experimenter; but 
here the faculty of clairvoyance comes into play, and such suggestion 
may be purely mental and even unconscious. ‘To a psychologist with- 
out prejudice, analysis of the structure of the trance personalities gives 
the same results as analysis of hystero-somnambulic personalities. It 
is an error to suppose that autonomy is a special characteristic of 
“ spirits.” The personalities are so much the more unitary and so much 
the stronger, when they correspond to strong elements of subconscious 
sentiment. But autonomy is quite consistent with suggestibility, and 
these psychological creatures are eminently suggestible so long as one 


flatters them or expresses faith in their existence. What they most 
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desire is that one believe in them; and one finds exactly the same pre- 
occupation in the medium. 

There remains the resemblance of the trance personalities to the 
dead whom they pretend to be. When the medium has known the de- 
ceased person in question, it is but a question of putting her memory in 
service for the role; and we know that somnambulic memory possesses 
remarkable power. When the medium has not known the deceased, he 
is reconstructed through clairvoyance. In a preceding article I have 
sufficiently shown that, metagnomy being independent of prosopopesis, 
their conjunction produces a spiritoid phenomenon. Dr, Crandon has 
understood perfectly that this analysis was the gist of my psychological 
interpretation, and I do not believe that he will be able to refute it 
seriously. 

Coming now to the objections which he presents in the particular 
case of Margery, I would remark that the new theories of psychiatry, 
which we owe to Babinsky and to Dupré, confirm in their fashion the 
unity of type of prosopopesis, inasmuch as they bring back, to a more 
or less conscious matter of simulation, even the gravest cases, from the 
pathological point of view, of division of personality. According to the 
latest school, Miss Beauchamp played a comedy to Morton Prince of 
quite the same sort which their hysterics played to Charcot and Richet 
and Janet, and of the same sort as the medium plays to his sitter. We 
do not accept as certain this too easy explanation, which is rejected by 
some psychiatrists who have had long experiment with these singular 
subjects. If there is comedy, it is unconscious, and imposes itself upon 
the subject’s will. This is in accord with the German viewpoint upon 
phenomena of constraint (Zwdngsmdssige phenomena). But the char- 
acteristic of the “ actor’s mask,” indicated by the neologism which I 
propose, has been clearly perceived by the newer psychiatrists. 

On Dr. Crandon’s invitation, let us now engage in a brief study of 
the phenomena obtained through Margery. It will not be superfluous 
to say that I presume their authenticity. In the various articles which 
I have written on the subject, notably following Mr. Bird’s considerable 
book, I have set down criticisms which I regarded as necessary; but 
with the reservations appropriate to the fact that I have made no per- 
sonal examination of the case, I have finally admitted that Margery 
possesses a real metapsychic faculty. I hope, if she comes to Paris this 
year, that she will give me occasion to persevere in this favorable judg- 
ment. In any event, for purposes of discussion with Dr. Crandon, I 
accept all the facts which he cites in support of the existence of ‘ Wal- 
ter,” the medium’s deceased brother. With the wealth of living knowl- 
edge of him which this relationship implies, it is not at all surprising 
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that the trance personality seems a plausible one, and gives to those 
who knew him the impression of being Walter’s old self. That his state 
of knowledge corresponds well with the date of his death is easily ex- 
plicable; it is not even necessary to call in a constant effort by the 
subject to play the part well. In this comparison between the spirit 
and the psychological hypotheses, one always forgets that the subcon- 
scious does not employ the analytical processes, often so laborious, of 
the conscious; it does not have to calculate dates, it does not have to 
make a deliberate effort to avoid errors of memory. It is the direct 
memory of the subject that works, perhaps likewise even the memory of 
the dead man, surviving the destruction of his personality. In every 
‘ase this memory works directly by synthesis; it is as though the living 
person were fleetingly there, not at all as though a laborious copy were 
being made by an imitator. Only great actors know this total posses- 
sion by a personality which they have succeeded in rooting in their 
unconsciousness. Could they but add the metapsychic gift, we should 
find them giving forth supernormal knowledge, and we should recognize 
them as great mediums. But with the latter, study is not necessary. 

Dr. Crandon arranges his proofs in four categories: according to 
whether the facts are physical or mental, and whether telepathy is or 
is not excluded. In reality he does not concern himself with the phys- 
ical manifestations of teleplastics or telergy, but only with facts of 
cognition of some physical object (what we have called ‘ perceptive 
metagnomy ”). And as for the distinction from the point of view of 
possible telepathy which for forty years has lain at the root of disputes 
between spiritists and anti-spiritists, this seems to me to be wholly sec- 
ondary in the new psychological interpretation. There is involved 
nothing but a metapsychiec faculty, excited by objects or by persons, 
near or remote. In going over the four sorts of phenomena produced 
by “ Walter,” I find but a single essential fact, that of metagnomy or 
clairvoyance. 

Let us take the first category 


Walter, in the dark room, recog- 
nizes objects brought in by the sitters unknown to Margery 


Some- 
times this is by a visual pseudo-perception, sometimes by a tactile 
pseudo-perception, when the objects involved are within [teleplastic | 
reach. There is nothing in all these phenomena to prove spiritism. In 
the days of animal magnetism, somnambulic subjects did the same thing, 
and there was no question of spirits. Under the names autoscopy, 
transposition of sense, cryptoscopy, telesthesia, etc., we find quantities 
of cases in which supernormal cognition takes the form of a perception. 


Tro these phenomena I have tried to apply Bergson’s theory, which 
seems particularly adequate; but the chief point is to know that they 
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do not constitute any check to the psychological theory. Quite to the 
contrary, they confirm it by furnishing a large number of cases where 
the transcendental property of the incarnate human mind is revealed in 
all clarity without any intervention. by beings from another world. 

In the very examples offered by Dr. Crandon I find the best proofs 
of the psychological theory. Thus, Walter “ psychometrizes ” objects 
brought in by the sitters. “ Psychometry ” has never been considered 
as a spirit demonstration; it is a faculty of clairvoyance by contact. 
We see it exercised every day by subjects who go into no trance, who 
show no possession, and who speak in the first person to show that it 
is entirely their own minds that are at work, and not those of outside 
beings. It is true enough that mysticism has a natural tendency to 
open the human mind to the admission of intruding, extraneous spirits ; 
and that this tendency is strong from the moment when we recognize in 
a living mind the presence of information going past the ordinary sen- 
sorial possibilities. But scientific logic rigorously forbids that we in- 
voke the dead before we have exhausted all the resources of the living. 
It is only in some case where the resources of the living are in default 
that we may have recourse to other hypotheses; but up to the present 
moment I have never found a case that is not explainable through 
metagnomy. The objection is raised that this involves clothing the liv- 
ing with quasi-divine powers. This is an objection of little force if we 
but consider that all is divine, in nature and in man; which is to say, 
that we are ignorant of the fundamentals of mind and of life in their 
normal functioning. Philosophy cannot regard vision without eyes as 
one whit more marvelous than vision with eyes; the only difference is in 
the degree of our own familiarity with the occurrence and the results 
of the process. 

So when * Walter ” says: “ Judge, you nearly lost your life today 
in that taxi in Park Square,” making allusion to a real fact of which 
Margery was ignorant, I am no longer surprised at this act of clair- 
voyance ; but I find it unplausible to argue that the spirit of the deceased 
Walter was present at this moment and that it had accompanied the 
judge in his taxicab trip with the purpose of proving its existence that 
evening through Margery’s mouth. Likewise in Mr. Bird’s experi- 
ence where Walter manifested through another medium 500 miles from 
Boston, then described this fact (though with singular ambiguity and 
singular errors) through Margery and described the other medium, I 
tind it far more natural to believe, in accordance with other metagnomic 
experience, that it is Mr. Bird himself who has served as “ psychometric 
object,” so to speak, between the two subjects whom he has brought into 
psychic rapport. A handkerchief from Margery would have permitted 
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the same evocation of Walter by the distant medium, and the same cog 
nition by Margery of what the remote medium had said. ‘Vhe day when 
we put into effect experimental methods along such lines as suggested 
by this remark, we shall come to appreciate that the spirits have an 
existence purely verbal, that they are quite superfluous, and that the 
phenomena are due to the living persons present, 

Dr. Crandon mentions certain facts of precognition of which Walter 
has been the ostensible agent. One sees in these facts even less neces 
sity for the intervention of the hereafter. The cognition of the future 
is a more transcendental fact than the other metapsychic phenomena, 
because common sense denies the present existence of anything going 
beyond the present moment. But this cognition is quite as incompr« 
hensible in the view of the discarnate as of the incarnate spirit, and it 
is but a purely verbal explanation to say that the former is freed from 
the limitations of time. If we try to transform this into a real] scientific 
explanation, we must admit the existence of time as a fourth dimension 
of space, and believe in the eternal present. On the one hand this dam 
ages the spiritistic doctrine of human liberty, and on the other it leaves 
open to the living the logical possibility of finding and traversing ex 
ceptional paths through time-space, and as a result going beyond the 
very spirits. 

Dr. Crandon declares that “ the relativistic doctrines are quite as 
essential to the spiritistic philosophy,” that they “ harmonize quite as 
strongly with it.” It is possible, although it is an opinion that would 
appear frankly heterodox to a great majority of spiritists; but the 
adoption of relativistic doctrines renders superfluous the recourse to 
the spirits. Again we find the spirit hypothesis set aside from reasons 
of economy. It adds nothing to our knowledge of the phenomena, it is 
but a translation into naive and primitive language of a psychological 
interpretation which is self-sufficient. This poetic and consolatory 
primitivism of the spirit doctrine always procures adherents for it, and 
makes it a religion half revelation and half rationality, but very satis 
fying to the mind and the heart. I am no enemy of spiritism, if it will 
renew a moral Gospel, of which the world has more need than ever with 
the progress of materialistic civilization. If the exigencies of scientific 
truth make me an adversary of it, I repeat that I in no wise seek to 
steal their faith from the thousands of people who need it. I address 
myself but to a small number of researchers more concerned with trutt 
than with consolation. The way of metapsychics is narrow and labor- 
ious because it lies between the incredulity and derision of official science, 
and the antipathy of those who incorporate into it their desires for 


survival. Like France in 1793, metapsychics is engaged in struggle 
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without and within. Its career is therefore an unhappy one; it cannot 
work along in serenity like the other sciences. It has none the less an 
immense program to discharge, and one which will not alone renew other 
fields of scientific activity, but will equally contribute to the elucidation 
of the great problem of the relation between body and mind. This the 
spiritists clearly comprehend, and this, I am sure, is Dr. Crandon’s 
opinion. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF PSYCITICATL 
RESEARCH 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Scientific or professional activity involves two elements: the result 
sought, and the means through which it is attained. The serious busi- 
ness of chemical analysis, to take a specific instance, is to tell us the 
constitution of samples which we bring the chemist. But in order that 
he may attack this business with prospects of a speedy and accurate 
finding, the chemist must possess and carefully follow a definite routine. 
He must know exactly how to proceed so that he may get a correct 
result, which another chemist may duly accept as valid. 

This knowledge of procedure underlies all science, al] professions. 
It is not merely the understanding and application of the large general 
principles of scientific method; if that were all, an astronomer or a 
historian of rank could diagnose disease. No: before he can diagnose, 
the physician must through arduous training learn to diagnose. Before 
he can map a new terrain or design a building or turn out the drawings 
for a new machine, the engineer must go through an analogous process. 
Before any professional man or scientist can work or practice in his 
chosen field, he must devote a period of years to learning in all its de- 
tails the methodology of that field. The special training that makes a 
chemist a chemist, a biologist a biologist, consists in some degree in 
acquiring the facts of his science but in far larger degree in mastering 
its methods. After he has acquired this mastery, he has a basis of 
common ground with others of his profession which permits each to 
accept at face value the results of the others, without tedious inquiry 
as to just how they were obtained. And it is only the existence of the 
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organized and accepted methodology which makes possible this very 
necessary mutual acceptance. In the absence of any agreement as to 
how a given determination ought to be made, it is self-evident that no 
person who is himself capable of making it in any way, could accept it 
on another’s authority until he had repeated it for himself, 

The thing goes to the point where each science has monumental texts 
on methodology ; and where, in some sciences, these methodological texts 
are the only ones of any importance. Medicine is a case in point. If 
John Jones comes down with typhoid, his physician’s immediate business 
is to cure him. Cured or dead, John Jones is part of the history of 
medicine. But now, in 1926, nobody in the least cares whether Jolin 
Jones had typhoid in 1916. If his case gets into the medical books, it 
does so solely because of some contribution which it makes to the meth- 
odology of typhoid diagnosis or treatment or prevention. Where would 
medicine be without this enormous literature of methodology, upon 
which every doctor falls back so heavily during every moment of his 
professional career? Where would any modern science be under a 
similar deprivation ? 

Strangely enough, in answer to this highly rhetorical query we are 
able to cite a brilliant example. The science of psychical research lacks 
a methodology. Each investigator deals with such cases as come before 
him, in accordance with the best ingenuity that he can muster. Long 
diatribes appear from numerous quarters, deploring and variously ex- 
plaining the unwillingness of metapsychists to accept on authority, 
their tendency to feel confidence only in what they themselves have seen, 
and the utter unwillingness of the average scientist or layman outside 
the ranks to accept anything at all in this field. Deplorable this situa- 
tion surely is; but no energy need be wasted in search of the explana 
tion, for this is patent. Psychical researchers distrust one another’s 
work because they have no standard by which to judge it; outsiders 
distrust it because they perceive this absence of ordered procedure and 
are not confident that our science enjoys any orderly or adequate pro- 
cedure. In the total absence of any accepted methodology, there is no 
meter to apply to any report of psychic phenomena observed ; and, lay- 
man or scientist, if you cannot measure a thing you cannot judge its 
content. 

The reason why we have not developed a generally accepted meth 
odology is a complex one. The dominant factors are the youth and the 
extraordinary subject matter of our science. If psychical research 
were a slow and natural outgrowth of other studies, as surgery is of 


medicine or archrology of history or atomic analysis of physics and 
chemistry, its mere youth would be no reason at all for it to lack meth- 
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odology. In such event, the ways and means of the present sciences 
would be carried over into ours—at first without modification, later 
with such modification as the changed circumstances might be found to 
demand. But psychical research, while related to biology and psy- 





chology and, as we now find, to physics and even to mathematics, grew 
out of none of these. It has forced itself upon our attention through 
our contacts with the phenomenal world; and through contacts from a 
quarter of that world putting it quite outside the possibility of getting 
itself owned as the child of any pre-existing science. Hence we are con- 
fronted in this field, as science of no description has ever before been 
confronted, with the task of developing out of nothing the ways and 
means of our work. We have been slow in handling this task for several 
reasons. Some of us have been so busy piling up a mass of observa- 
tional data that we have overlooked our methodological deficiencies and 
failed to visualize the problem which they present. Others of us have 
dealt with the methodological difficulties as they arose, on a basis of 
rule of thumb and common sense, and without adequate realization that 
any more general problem is involved than dealing, to our own satis- 
faction, with our cases as they arise. And some of us, I fear, have been 
so busy quarreling with one another over the validity of one another’s 
observations in specific cases that we have not paused to reflect that this 
quarrel has deeper roots than indicated by the mere question whether 
A is right or B competent. If we must quarrel, let us prosecute the 
quarrel in the direction of an organized agreement upon methodology. 
Through the International Congresses and through more informal chan- 
nels, our science needs a deal of specific discussion of the specific and 
general problems of method, divorced completely from all questions of 
application to particular cases or of validity of these cases. The way 
to determine whether a given type of telekinetic phenomenon is valid 
ought to be just as standardized as the way to determine whether a 
given white crystalline substance is sodium chloride or whether a given 
fluid is whiskey or wood alcohol. And until we attain some approxima- 
tion to such standardization of method, the answer is easy to the ques- 
tions what is the matter with metapsychics, and why cannot we get it 
taken seriously by science at large. 








VATICINATION 
BY C. R. HAINES, M.A., B.D., F.S.A. 


Gentem quidem nullam video neque tam humanain atque doctam, 
neque tam immanem atque barbaram, que non significari futura et a 
quibusdam intelligt pradicique posse censeat.—Cicero. 


In discussing the authenticity of St. Luke xix 43f and xxi 20f, 
where Christ is represented as foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D., Blass denies that the accuracy of this prediction is a proof 
of its having been written after the event, and he discredits the maxim 
Oimne post eventum. Though mentioning in passing the prophecy of 
Micah (II1:12), * Zion shall be ploughed as a field and Jerusalem shall 
become heaps,” which he uttered under Hezekiah, he prefers to appeal 
to a modern instance, and he chooses Savonarola’s prophecies, which 
were printed in his lifetime (he was burnt in 1497) or shortly after his 
martyrdom. In them he not only foretold the capture of Rome, which 
took place thirty years after his words were printed, but he gave such 
particulars about it as would not have been likely to occur to any one 
at that time. For he includes in his ** Burden of Rome ” the destruction 
of its Churches, which resulted only from the fact that Lutherans 
formed the greater part of the conquering army. In 1496 there were 
no Lutherans. ‘ Rome,” says the Seer, “ thy Churches shall be made 
stables for the horses they shall stable therein.” One of the eye-wit- 
nesses of the event, Luigi Guicciardini, records: ** You might see the 
sacred churches of St. Peter and St. Paul and the other holy places now 
become stables for horses.” 

Blass concludes by saying that, the general possibility of prophecy 
before the event having been established, more need not be added on 
this topic. 

But though his inference is correct, more corroboration is necessary 
before we can hope to convince the confirmed skeptic, who is by no 
means ready to believe in any such possibility any more than scientists 
were willing to believe, even fifty years ago, that human life could be 
prolonged considerably beyond the century or, even later, that the phe- 
nomena at psychical séances were real. It will not be amiss, therefore, 
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to bring together from various not readily accessible sources instances 


where, whatever be the explanation, a wonderful clairvoyance, to use no 
stronger term, has been shown, not indeed the clairvoyance in its tech- 
nical sense, with which our nomad gypsies and some of the northern 
inhabitants of our island are credited, but something wider and more 
subtle. As an instance of the fallibility of the former many will remem- 
ber the prediction that came so curiously near fulfilment, in which the 
late King Edward, while still a young man, was warned that he would 
indeed reign but not be crowned. But for Sir Frederick Treves’ in- 
sistence upon the necessity of an immediate operation, to which the 
King very reluctantly assented, it is highly probable that he might have 
died at the moment of being crowned. 

Let us now in the first place take an example that precedes Savon- 
arola by nearly a century, and relates to another martyr of no less 
fame. When John Huss was burnt at the stake in 1415, he said to his 
executioner, “ You are now going to burn a goose (Huss being the 
Bohemian word for a goose), but a century hence you will have a Swan 
that you cannot roast or boil.” Just 102 years later Martin Luther, 
whose crest was a swan, burnt the Papal bull at Wittenberg. 

A still more definite prophecy was that of W. Lilly, the astrologer, 
who about 1648-1650 published a tract in which he most explicitly fore- 
told, with explanatory astrological woodcuts, a plague that was to come 
upon London so terrible that coffins and graves would not suffice for the 
dead, and after the plague “ an exhorbitant fire.” Writing in another 
place for 1648 of the year 1656, Lilly says, “ Within ten years more or 
less of this time will appear in this kingdom so grand a catastrophe and 
great tribulation unto his monarchy and government, as never yet ap- 
peared. It will be ominous to London, to all sorts of people inhabiting 
in her or her liberties by reason of sundry fires and consuming plague.” 
So strikingly were his words verified that the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on the Fire called Lilly before them to explain his uncanny fore- 
sight. It would have been decidedly interesting to have had shorthand 
notes of this interview. We would gladly know how he was able to put 
his astrological knowledge to so good a purpose. 

The art of drawing horoscopes has been almost universally dis- 
credited in these enlightened days, but it certainly on occasion brought 
off some wonderful hits. Such an unexceptionable witness as the late 
author and Indian Administrator, Colonel Meadows Taylor, is sponsor 
for the following strange tale narrated in his autobiography. In 1847 
he was in charge of the State of Shorapur in Southern India, acting as 
regent for the youthful heir of the late Rajah. The boy’s horoscope had 
been duly taken by the Court Brahmins, and it established the fact that 
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he would die in his twenty-fourth year. He was never, of course, told 
of the fate in store for him. But Taylor was privately informed of it 
by the Queen Mother and her Brahmin adviser, and assured that his 
young charge could not possibly reach his twenty-fifth year. Needless 
to say Taylor put no faith in this prognostication. 

Two years later the Mutiny broke out, and the young Rajah, now 
twenty-four years of age, joined the rebels. He was captured and tried 
for rebellion. Before the result of the trial was declared, the Brahmin, 
who had been Taylor’s informant, came again to him and repeated his 
conviction that the Rajah could not live out the year. Indeed there 
seemed every probability of his being condemned to death. But efforts 
made to secure his reprieve were successful, and the death sentence was 
finally commuted to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress. Informed 
of this, the Brahmin simply said, *“ It is no use, Sahib, your intentions 
are merciful, but you are helpless before his fate. He will die, he must 
die before the year is out. He cannot live.” There were now but a few 
weeks to run before the fateful birthday, but they were sufficient. A few 
days later, while the Rajah was being taken to his place of confinement, 
he shot himself. The only comment of the Brahmin on hearing this was: 
** He could not escape his fate, his destiny is fulfilled.” 

But even in our own day there have been professors of the science 
of astrology able to predict future events with great exactness. Wit 
ness the following. In the public press of May, 1913, the Vicar of St. 
Catharine’s Church, Hatcham, London, who had been in correspondence 
with an astrologer at Paris, stated that about a year before he had 
received a letter from the man couched in these terms: * Allow me, Sir, 
to give you a test. In May, 1913, on the 6th, you will lose something 
particularly dear to you. You will at the same time save something 
that you value greatly. On May 24th you will receive a message from 
royalty, and between the 18th and that day a prominent politician will 
commuicate to you something of importance.” 

A circumstantial prophet indeed! Mark the sequel. The Vicar’s 
church was burnt down precisely on May 6th, and amid the débris he 
found uninjured a book that he highly treasured. A missive duly came 
from Mr. Balfour, and Queen Alexandra wrote him a letter. I leave 
this remarkable story as I find it, on the authority of the reverend 
gentleman who made it public. Let us hope that he will not, like the 
late Dr. Jessop with his famous ghost story, feel inclined to modify his 
first plain statements. 

Dreams have often foreshadowed the future, and faith in the things 
foretold proved a profitable venture. A certain eminent surgeon, now 
dead, dreamt that he was on board a vessel, the name of which he no- 
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ticed, belonging to a friend who used to travel backwards and forwards 
across the Atlantic, and that they picked up a derelict and towed her 
into port. The morning after this dream he wrote to his friend telling 
him that on his next voyage he would find a derelict ship and bring her 
into port. The latter, who was on the point of starting, wrote back 
that he was much obliged for the information but he did not put much 
faith in it, as he had never had the luck to salvage a ship at sea. How- 
ever, fate was too strong for him, and on his return he wrote to say that 
he had actually picked up the ship, and received £1,000 salvage money, 
out of which he was glad to send his informant a substantial cheque by 
way of commission, 

But to return to our immediate subject of prophecy, properly so 
called. During the reign of James I a certain papist named Williams 
wrote a bitter epigram against the Court, called Balaam’s Ass. For 
this he was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Charing Cross. But his 
verses lived on and saw their fulfilment in due course. 

They ran as follows: 


Some seven vears since Christ rid to Court, 
And there he left his ass: 

The Courtiers kicked him out of doors 
Because they had no grass. 

The ass went mourning up and down, 
And thus I heard him bray: 

If that they could not give me grass, 
They might have given me hay. 


But sixteen hundred fort y-three— 
Whoso shall see that day, 
Will nothing find within the Court 
But only grass and hay. 
In that very year, so strangely predicted, grass grew in the precincts 
of Whitehall, until the soldiers of the Parliament quartered there tram- 
pled it down. James Howell records this in his Familiar Letters under 
date 1648. Just about the same time was printed a satirical work on 
Laud, the title of which is: “ Farewell Myter or Canterburies Medita- 
tions . . . The Divel’s Moane for the discontent of his servants and 
assistants and his epitaphs upon each of their Burials Together with 
Chronicles for their hereafter memories inserted the 12 day of the 
moneth Tridemiter according to the Infernall Collateration Peccandi 
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An. Dom. MDCCCXCV By Richard Newrobe 4to Printed for Wil- 
liam Larnar in the year 1641 (Brit. Mus. E. 134. 133).” It is more 
than curious, when we consider the words * Chronicles for their here 
after memories,” that the Laud celebration took place precisely in the 
year 1895 as given in the title. 

We will now bring forward two of the most notable and most 
authentic instances of prophetic powers displayed in modern days. 
Though both emanating from France, they are entirely diverse in char- 
acter, the one being mystical and spiritual, the other artificial and lit 
erary, linked with the names of Joan of Are and Michel de Notre Dame 
respectively. To take the former first. Every one has heard of the 
mystic * Voices ” that enabled the Maid of Orleans to prophesy events 
before they occurred, though many “ highbrows ” like Voltaire and An- 
atole France simply disbelieve in them, without offering any explanation 
of the wonderful correspondence between prediction and fact in her 
case. A score of predictions explicitly made by Joan were fulfilled to 
the letter. At the very beginning of her mission she promised to do 
two things, than which nothing could have seemed more unlikely to come 
to pass at that time and with the means at her disposal,—she said she 
would raise the siege of Orleans and crown Charles lawful king of 
France. Wildly impossible as appeared to be her double presage, none 
the less was it exactly fulfilled. Did her Voices then truly know the 
future and impart it to her, or was it a faith that could and did remove 
mountains? Who shall say? By an almost incredible accident one of 
her predictions, recorded at the time in writing, is extant in Brussels 
(if not destroyed by the Germans) to this very day. A letter written 
by the Flemish Ambassador Rotsler from Lyons on 22nd April, 1429, 
was copied into the registers of the City, in which we are told that “a 
certain Girl is with the King, which said girl has given out that she will 
save Orleans and be wounded there.” Fifteen days later the Maid did 
raise the siege of the town, and was wounded in the fight. She is also 
known to have said that before seven years were out the English would 
lose an even greater gage than Orleans, and just within that specified 
time, but after her own death, Paris was recovered by the French king. 

The second of the two instances above mentioned of latter-day 
prophets is that of Michel de Notre Dame, or Nostradamus as he is 
called in his professional réle of prognosticator. He was born in Pro- 
vence, of Jewish parentage, in 1503, and died on reaching his grand 
climacteric in 1566. For volume and variety of prognostication, coup- 
led in some cases with close fulfilment, his vaticinations published about 
1555 surpass those of all modern competitors. By scientists and 
* knowing ” 
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and a charlatan. But they offer no satisfactory solution of his modus 
operandi and the undeniable success of certain of his oracles. It is true 
that not one-fifth of his Delphic utterances, published in the form of 
quatrains to the number of a thousand and more, have been accom- 
plished. Certainly they show much of the characteristic ambiguity, 
which seems to be of the very essence of prophecy. Though many of 
the interpretations given of these Sibylline oracles are fanciful enough 
and carry no conviction except to the interpreter himself, yet there is 
a certain residuum, which does correspond to actual fact with a pre- 
cision easier to marvel at than to explain. It is a canon applied to the 
prophet’s art that the names of persons not yet in the flesh lie beyond 
the purview of his clairvoyance. Hence the justifiable doubt that the 
mention by name of Cyrus in Daniel at once throws upon the supposed 
date of that book. Yet our friend Nostradamus by no means shirks 
mentioning even obscure persons in his historical anticipations. In this 
connection are worth noting these quatrains as numbered in C. A. 
Ward’s edition of Nostradamus. 

In IX. 34 is described the betrayal of Louis XVI to the revolu- 
tionaries and two of his actual betrayers are named, viz., Narbon the 
Minister of War and Saulce, a chandler of Varennes. We have to wait 
till 1791 for the persons and events named to appear. Similarly in 
IX. 18 we find in old-fashioned French the words: 


Neufve obtureé au grand Montmorency 
Hors lieux prouvés delivré a clere peyne, 


which appear to mean 

A new prison for great Montmorency 

Outside authorized spots handed over to condign punishment. 
Now Montmorency was confined in the newly-built Hotel de Ville at 
‘Toulouse, and beheaded in the courtyard of this building by a soldier 
named Clerepeyne in 1632, thirty years after the prophecy was in print. 
Truly, if the facts are as stated, this is an astonishing coincidence, 
though not more so than the one previously recorded. 

A large number of the quatrains evidently refer to the French Revo- 
lution—the Epiphany of the Commonalty (Le Commun Advénement ) 
as the Seer styles it—which is dated accurately enough in 1792. Among 
other things he foretells the abolition of Christianity and the excesses 
of the extreme party among the “ Reds.” Then Napoleon appears upon 
the scene: 


Un Empereur naistra pres d 
Qui a Vempire sera vendu bien cher. 
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The Corsican was undoubtedly a dear bargain for France. His capture 
of la cité marine (evidently Toulon) is alluded to, and the length of his 
reign predicted: 


Para quatorze ans tiendra la tyrannie, 


namely from 1799-1814. 
With English affairs Nostradamus is not so obviously successful, 


. 


though he made a good “ inner ” with the line: 


Sénat de Londres mettrout a mort leur Roy. 


His supposed references to Cromwell are not convincing, except in the 
quatrain (VIII. 56) which can be applied to the battle of Dunbar 
fought on 3rd September, 1650. 


La bande fotble le terre occupera, 
Ceux du haut lieu feront horribles cris: 
Le gros trouppeau @ estre coin troublera, 


Tombe prés Dinebro descouvers les escrits. 


This is not at all a bad piece of divination, as such oracles go. A 
reference to Carlyle’s account of the battle will show that Cromwell’s 
* enfeebled band ” was cooped up between the hills and the sea. The 
Highlanders (ceux du haut liew), who also held the high ground, would 
go shouting into battle, as was their wont. The big battalions of the 
Scotch were caught at a disadvantage, and like the Romans at Cannex 
* thrown into confusion by being cornered.” In the last line Dinebro 
can be nothing but Edinbro, and the capture of the royalist papers 
must be referred to. There still remains an ominous prophecy from the 
same tripod, as yet unfulfilled, for us (X. 100). 


Le grand empire sera pour Angleterre, 
Le Pempotan des ans plus de trois cents., 


which clearly foretells for England the All-powerful (pan-potens) an 
empire for 300 and more years. The break-up of the United Kingdom 
by the surrender of Ireland, by the reckless abandonment of Egypt and 
India, the Kohinoor of her imperial diadem, and by the light-hearted, 
almost gleeful, scrapping of our Navy, England’s all-in-all, at Wash- 
ington, have perhaps already fulfilled this prediction, or are leading up 
to its speedy fulfilment. 

There is yet another prophecy of the Sixteenth century and again 


from a French source which must not be omitted. It is found in the 
life of the famous Chevalier Bayard. When Gaston de Foix, Duc de 


Nemours, at the head of a French army in Italy 1511, was marching 
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against the forces of Spain and the Pope, an obscure and unnamed 
prophet put his powers of vaticination at the disposal of any of the 
French officers that desired it. His method was to study the face and 
palm of the hand. He was able to foretel! the bloody and indecisive 
battle of Ravenna, and the very day on which it would be fought. Of 
the Due de Nemours he said: * Give heed to him on the day of battle, 
for he is like to fall therein. I perceive he will have much ado to escape. 
Therefore think upon it well, for I give you leave to cut off my head, if 
he be not in as great danger of death as a man ever was.” 

He spoke too truly, as the Chronicler observes, who curses the hour 
of which he so accurately prophesied. When, however, Bayard asked 
him * And shall I escape from this battle, which you say is to prove 
such a bloody one?” “ Yea,” said he, “ but you will die in war within 
twelve years at the furthest, and be slain by artillery. 
as foretold in 1524 in Italy. 

Yet another Frenchman, M. Cazotte, predicted certain facts of the 
French Revolution before it came. Madame la Duchesse de Gramont, 


talking with him had occasion to remark that revolutions did not inter- 
fere with women. 


This happened 


He answered that in the coming revolution women 
would be treated just like men. More than that, she and other ladies 
would be taken to the scaffold in the executioner’s cart with their hands 
tied behind their backs. ‘ Yes, and higher ladies still!” ‘ What, 
Princesses of the blood?” ‘ Still more exalted personages.” This of- 
fended the whole audience who thought that this joke (as they deemed 
it) was being carried too far. The Duchesse, waving the remark aside. 
said, ** You see, he will not leave me even a Confessor!” ‘* No,” said 
M. Cazotte, *“ neither you nor anyone else except . . .” and he paused. 
Pressed to say to whom this prerogative would be allowed, he said, 
‘* One who will have no other prerogative left him—the King of France.” 
After the sensation aroused by this—though still taken as a joke—had 
subsided, the prophet was asked, what of his own fate? He replied by 
quoting the siege of Jerusalem by Josephus, where the prophet went 
about the city crying, “* Woe to Jerusalem!”, and ended with cry- 
ing, “ Woe to myself!”, when he was struck and killed by a stone 
from a Roman catapult. Presumably M. Cazotte also perished in the 
Revolution. 

The fall of another great state besides our own has been foretold— 
if the current story is true—and come to pass in our own days. As to 
its authenticity let those who can decide. In 1848 there were revolu- 
tions all over Europe, in Prussia as elsewhere. As King William rode 
in triumph into Berlin in the following year, an old gypsy woman in the 
crowd cried out Hoch dem Kaiser! He had her brought before him and 
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asked her the meaning of her salutation, saying “I am not Emperor.” 
* But you will be,” she answered. On his asking “ When?” She said, 
* Add together the figures of the present year, and to these add the 
whole date. The total will answer your question.” The year indicated 
was 1871. “ How long shall I be Emperor,” queried the King. He was 
told to repeat the process with the new date, which gave 1888. In due 
course of time both dates proved correct. But the King’s curiosity was 
not yet satisfied, and he wished to probe the future still further. “I 
suppose I shall die then,” he went on, * and my son will succeed me and 
his son succeed him and so on, and the Empire continue.” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the woman, “ it will not continue.” * When is it to end,” was his 
last question. ‘ Add up the figures again,” she replied, * as before, and 
they will tell you.” Result 1913, a very near guess. It has even been 
said that this prognostication had the effect of postponing the German 
intention to declare war by a vear. But it is likely that the completion 
of the Kiel Canal had more to do with this. A somewhat similar ima- 
nipulation of figures, but incorrect ones, enabled an ingenious French- 
man in 1914-1915 to declare that the war would end on the 11th of 
November, as it did. 

A singular form of augury, named sortilegy, which has found ad- 
herents in many ages, merits a passing mention here. It consists in 
opening a book, such as the Bible or Virgil or Homer at haphazard and 
taking the first words on which the eye lights as an omen of the future. 
This is called consulting the Sortes Biblice or Virgiliane. The most 
striking instance is that of Charles I at the beginning of the Civil War 
opening the Book of Fate—on this occasion a Virgil—at the Bodleian 
Library, and coming upon the terrible passage in the fourth book of the 
Aeneid, where Dido curses Aeneas. With the last line slightly altered 
it runs in Connington’s translation as follows: 


Scourged by his savage enemy, 
An exile from his son’s embrace, 
Let him still sue for aid and see 
His people slain before his face ; 
Nor, when to humbling peace at length 
He stoops, be his or life or land, 
But let him fall in manhood’s strength 
And lie unburied on the sand. 


Among purely literary prophecies two of the most remarkable are 
Bryon’s vision of the Indian Mutiny in his Curse of Minerva written in 
1811, and one from Dean Swift. The former of these runs: 
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Look to the East where Ganges’ swarthy race 
g 


Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base; 
Lo! there rebellion rears his ghastly head 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead, 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood 

And claims his big arrears of northern blood. 


This is, of course, an instance of political insight, as the succeeding one 
from Gulliver’s Travels is of scientific acumen. But the latter is evi- 
dence of a far greater sagacity. We might be expected to find that the 
vague rhetoric of poetry should be able on occasion to shadow future 
happenings, but it is much more surprising that the secrets of science 
should be unsealed before their time by intelligent prevision. Yet Swift 
in the person of Gulliver was able to inform us that the astronomers of 
his Imaginary Laputa, armed with optic glasses more penetrating than 
ours, had discovered two little satellites revolving round the planet 
Mars. This was no doubt a clever guess drawn from analogy. But the 
divination of the Dean was capable of a still further incursion into the 
unknown, for he was able to tell us that the innermost moon was exactly 
three of its diameters distant from the primary, and the outermost, 
five, the former revolving round it in ten hours, and the latter twenty- 
one hours and a half. Years passed, and this remained to the many 
readers of the Voyage to Laputa a pretty conceit and nothing more, so 
that poets could still sing of the 


Snowy poles of moonless Mars. 


But in 1877 official astronomy corroborated Swift’s invention, and 
though the times of revolution for the two moons were not precisely 
what he made them, yet like his they revolved round Mars in less time 
than Mars itself rotated on its axis, a similar circumstance not being 
found elsewhere in the solar system. 

We approach higher and holier ground when we quote the divine 
Plato’s burning words of the ** Just Man who would be scourged, racked, 
bound, and at last after suffering every kind of torment, be crucified,” 
or Virgil’s Vision of the New Golden Age, written fifty years before 
Christ, in which he says: 


Take thy power and reign, for now is the time appointed 
Germ of a Jove Almighty, beloved Offspring of Heaven. 


Both Tacitus and Suetonius record a “ 


Saying” long passed from 
mouth to mouth in the East, that from Juda would come those who 


should rule the world, fulfilled indeed in its immediate and lower sense 
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in the principate of .Vespasian, but in its ultimate meaning by the 
triumph of Christianity. 

Somewhat similar in modern days was the vague expectation cur- 
rent among the Karens of Burma that one day would come to their 
country white foreigners with a new gospel. It was in consequence of 
this belief that on the arrival of the Christian Missionaries their preach- 
ing had so great a success. 

Many historians are fond of recording prophetic utterances and 
their sequel. The Sibylline Oracles are woven into the whole texture of 
Roman history, while the Delphic answers with all their ambiguities and 
futilities were a cherished resource in difficulty for the Greek mind. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian and man of affairs no less than St. Luke, 
revels in instances of prognosis. He especially attributes the power of 
vaticination to the sect of the Essenes, and mentions the successful pre- 
diction of one of these, Menahem by name, made to Herod the Great 
when a boy, in respect of his future career. But perhaps his most in 
teresting story of the kind is that which concerns the death of Herod 
Agrippa, recorded also by St. Luke in the Acts. Josephus tells us that 
when Agrippa was a young man and had been thrown into chains by 
Tiberius, a German fellow captive had volunteered to him a prophecy 
of his release and subsequent elevation, but had at the time warned him 
that when he saw again the bird (an owl) which happened to have set 
tled on the tree against which he was disconsolately leaning, he must 
prepare for death in five days. In a later passage we have the sequel 
much as St. Luke gives it, except that the latter says nothing of the 
appearance of the owl but speaks only of a heavenly messenger that 
smote the king for his blasphemy. 

A gift of prophecy is often attributed amongst eastern nations to 
persons of weak intellect, whose utterances are supposed to be inspired 
from some supernatural source. We have an instance of this in our 
own country. A certain Robert Nixon, accounted generally to be a 
harmless idiot, who was employed as a ploughman in Cheshire during 
James Ist’s reign, though unable as a rule to speak intelligently or even 
intelligibly, was seen at times to fall into a species of trance, during 
which he gave utterance to articulate and coherent words dealing with 
events to happen in the future, chiefly in connection with the family of 
Cholmondeley, by whom he was employed. Many of these predictions 
which became the talk of the neighborhood proved wonderfully accurate. 
Among other things he prophesied his own fate, for when summoned to 
Court by James, who had heard of him, he showed great reluctance to 
go, saying he should be starved to death, which seemed an unlikely con- 


summation at Kings’ Courts. The King, hearing of his fears, gave 
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special instructions that he should be well provided for in the royal 
kitchens. But as the cooks found him a troublesome and rather greedy 
inmate they locked him up as a punishment in a closet, and being sud- 
denly called upon to accompany the King to Hampton Court Palace, 
they forgot all about the poor wretch, who was thus starved to death 
as he had foreseen, . 

Space will not permit an account of the formal predictions of James 
Ussher, Primate of Ireland, who in 1678 foretold more or less accu- 
rately the rebellion in Ireland and other political events. Nor is it 
necessary to quote here a famous quatrain, stated to date from the 
Fifteenth Century, foretelling the Crimean War when the Cock and the 
Bull would prove too much for the Bear. The very expression “ Cock 
and Bull” seems sufficient to characterize the tale. Nor is more than 
a passing allusion possible to Pitt’s magnificent forecast on the an- 
nouncement of Napoleon’s crushing success at Ulm. When all others 
thought that resistance to the Conqueror on land was now hopeless, he 
alone said Not so, but that Napoleon would be checked when he enr 
countered a national resistance, and that this would occur in Spain, and 
then England would intervene with effect. 

We will now draw to a conclusion with two or three last examples 
from our own times and based on unimpeachable authority. 

In 1841 Colonel Dennie, an officer in the besieged garrison of Jalala- 
bad, to the knowledge of the whole force had predicted the total de- 
struction of the Caubul Army under Elphinstone, adding that only one 
man would escape to tell the tale. Accordingly when Dr. Brydon, the 
sole survivor, was seen from the ramparts of Jalalabad struggling back, 
a jaded rider on a jaded steed, across the sands, Col. Dennie cried, 
“Did I not tell you so? Here comes the messenger.” Colonel Dennie 
did not, as far as is known, claim to be an exponent of the prophetic 
art, but the next instance to be cited is of one who set up definitely for 
a Seer. This was M. Lustaneau, a Frenchman of noble birth who had 
served in India under Tippoo Sultan. In 1812 he retired to Mt. Carmel 
to live there as a hermit. Lady Hester Stanhope, the sister of Pitt, 
who was partially crazy and herself also of the Guild of Prophets (as 
we learn from Kinglake’s Eothen, took down from his lips in 1815 these 
startling words: “ Madame, le moment que je parle avec vous, VEm- 
pereur Napoleon, a eschappé de VIsle d Elbe!” It turned out even as 
he had said. 

We are at once reminded of the similar story recorded of the great 
pagan wonder-worker, Apollonius of Tyana. While lecturing at Eph- 
esus, he suddenly seemed to see a vision and stopped abruptly in his 
discourse. Then stepping forward a few paces from his pulpit he cried: 
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* Smite the tyrant, smite him! ”, explaining subsequently to his excited 
hearers that Domitian was at that very moment slain at Rome. This 
occurred on 18th September, 96 A. D. 

But Lustaneau gave an even more striking specimen of his power a 
few years later. When Dr. Wolff the famous Jewish convert and mis- 
sionary was at Antioch in May, 1822, staying with the British Consul- 
General, John Barker, the latter, speaking of Lady Hester said: * She 
is undoubtedly mad and in proof of this I will show you a letter of hers 
dated April, 1821, which is as follows: 

** My dearest Barker, I beseech you not to go to Aleppo or Anti- 
och, for both cities will be utterly destroyed in about a year. I tell you 
this in the name of the prophet Lustaneau.’ ” 

At the beginning of August, 1822, Wolff was in Aleppo, dining with 
the father of M. de Lesseps. A certain M. Derche, who had just come 
from Lady Hester Stanhope, living at that time as a sort of Queen 
among the Syrian Arabs, was also present. She had warned him too 
with great earnestness not to go to Aleppo, for in less than a fortnight 
it and Antioch would be destroyed. This she said on the authority, as 
before, of Lustaneau. Lesseps asked in what way the cities were to 
perish. Derche, waving his arms, said “ Par une tremblement de terre.” 
Nothing could well have been more explicit. Wolff, who had to leave 
Aleppo for a journey, departed that same evening and made his first 
encampment some miles off. That very night there was a terrible earth- 
quake. Antioch, Aleppo, and other places were destroyed with a loss 
of 60,000 lives. 

The above-cited instances should suffice—even if some be not so 
authentic as others—to prove that there is such a thing as foretelling 
the future with considerable accuracy. Whatever be its worth, science 
must take account of such prophecy, and not shelter herself behind that 
dogmatism of negation which is even more unscientific than a too credu- 
lous belief. No doubt, however, much discrimination is needed between 
the different sorts of vaticination here sampled. They are evidently 
not all on the same footing and cannot all be explained in the same way. 

Some are instances of the common faculty of clairvoyance, for there 
is such a thing as second sight. Others are due to preternatural sagac- 
ity. We know from the Old Testament that Ahitophel’s counsel was so 
wise that it was likened to an oracle of God. Others again are of an 
astrological nature or based on some sort of calculation. Experience 
of human beings and a sort of intuition help some proficients, such as 


the gypsies, to make astonishing approximations to the truth. No 
doubt in some cases the prophecy helps to bring about its own fulfilment. 
Others again are more of the nature of inspiration. When an imbecile, 
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like Nixon, utters successful predictions, we cannot obviously credit him 
with insight or foresight of any sort. He speaks what is put into his 
mind or on his lips to utter. So we find that the Jewish Prophets 
claimed to speak only what was permitted them by a power outside 
themselves. Balaam was forced to bless those whom he wished to curse. 

There are still other kinds of prognosis which are mere guesses and 
their fulfilment fortuitous or due to coincidence. Among the most diffi- 
cult to explain on any plausible theory are such as those of Nostrada- 
mus Where the names of actual persons seem to be mentioned before they 
come upon the scene of life, or those in which precise dates are given and 
a merely vague and general fulfilment is out of the question. 

In fact there is no possibility of framing a theory to cover all the 
cases. But it is now beginning to be generally admitted that there are 
occult powers of the mind, or rather of the subconscious mind, which 
are vehicles of much knowledge not available to the normal intelligence. 
It is to this mysterious source that we must turn for an explanation of 
what is so incomprehensible in many successful guesses at truth. 

At this very time psychic messages are repeatedly coming in from 
the “other side” to the effect that a cosmic catastrophe is impending 
over England or the entire globe, it is not clear which. If this be not, 
like a mock sun, a pale and belated reflection of the Great War, we 
shall have a crucial test of the trustworthiness of spiritist communica- 


tions. Nous verrons! 


METAGNOMY WITH AN APPROXIMATELY 
NORMAL SUBJECT 


BY KENNEN D. HERMAN 


In November, 1923, I chanced to meet a certain family of very hum- 
ble, but respectable, circumstances. In the course of conversation, the 
wife, a young lady of intelligence, remarked about the way she and a 
girl friend of hers often amused themselves, during the evenings, by 
thinking of something while the other tried to sense it mentally. I was 
interested, and requested that she let me try some experiments, the 
results of which follow exactly as they occurred, without any changes 
or eliminations for effect. 

I sat across the room from her, and I chose the image myself, and 
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held it in mind without the confederation of anyone else, so there could 
be no question of fraud or overhearing remarks. She always closed her 
eyes and buried her face in her hands to aid abstraction. She said she 
could do better on such items as persons, scenes, and things “ far off ” 
and immense, “* such as mountains and bodies of water,” rather than on 
small objects and things in the room. (There may be a reason for this 
with reference to the person holding the image. ) 


First ExepeERIMENT 
It first occurred to me to select a book, then I changed to the electric 
light, but finally settled on a ukulele lying over on the table. After a 
few moments she said, * A book ;” but gaining no assent, she tried again, 
and then said, “ That light on the table.” Failing again, she tried the 
third time, and said, “It’s that ukulele.” She got all three of the 
images I had considered, and in the same order. 


SECOND EXPERIMENT 


A small piece of statuary on the table was chosen. She tried hard, 
in complete silence, for several minutes, but finally gave up, saying, 
ee 2< 9 > ‘ . » 99 

I can’t get a thing. 


Tuirp ExprrerIMENT 


The likeness of Abraham Lincoln was visualized. (There was no 
picture or anything else in the room that was suggestive of this choice 
or of any other personal images chosen in succeeding experiments. ) 
She slowly remarked, at short intervals, as if grasping each detail sep- 
arately: “It is a man. He is dark. He is tall and bony. He is a 
famous man. It is Abraham Lincoln.” 


FourtH EXPERIMENT 
The Statue of Liberty, as observed in New York harbor, was vis- 
ualized. She said in the usual intermittent manner: * It is a woman this 
time. It is a picture. No, it is a statue. Its the Statue of Liberty.” 
She said, “ I could see a woman holding her arm up this way,” as she 
illustrated. 


FirtH Experiment 


The image of Governor Small was visualized. After a short inter- 
val, she said hesitatingly: “ It isa man. He has grey hair. He is kind 
of heavy. He is in public office. It is Governor Small.” Everything 


was exactly correct, and he was Governor of Illinois at the time. 
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SixtH Experiment 
The thought of the Earthquake Destruction in Japan, as it had been 


pictured in press report, was held in mind; but the only impression she 
could get was that it seemed to be “* something in the air.” 


SEVENTH EXPERIMENT 


The victrola in the room was chosen, but I never looked at an object 
when selecting, and my eyes were always closed when visualizing. After 
a few moments of silence, she remarked, * That victrola.” 


EighHtH EXPERIMENT 


The likeness of Theodore Roosevelt was visualized. Slowly and at 
intervals came the details: “It is a man. He has a mustache. Has 
a rather large stomach. He was a public man. He was a hunter. 
Theodore Roosevelt.” 


On another occasion, an ordinary gold ring was visualized. She 
tried several times but could not get it. Then, as she told us afterward, 
she got impatient and suggested strongly to herself, * I command you 
to go over there (meaning to me) and find out what it is 3” and then she 
‘saw a ring,” and so informed us. No one was wearing a ring, and 
there was none visible anywhere in the room. She said it was always 
harder to succeed with something small or insignificant than with the 
image of a person, a landscape, or, as she says, “ something far off.” 

Several other experiments of a similar but somewhat private nature, 
involving circumstances that no one else present could possibly have 
known, resulted in disclosure with remarkable exactitude. 

Shortly afterward, the family moved away, and no more experi- 
mentation was possible. 

The best results were obtained on the first occasion, as happened in 
some of the previous experiments which I have reported through these 
columns. The degree of success varied at different times, and, it was 
different for different persons doing the visualizing. On several occa- 
sions, When she was worried or fatigued, the results were very unsatis- 
factory. The manner in which the information came is interesting. 
With reference to persons, the descriptive details always came first, and 
the name last. As nearly as she could describe the perceptive process, 
she * just sensed it,” and sometimes she said she was doubtful of an 
impression, thinking it could not be right, when it was entirely correct. 
The name always came “in a flash” (intuitively speaking), and she 
could * sort of see it as if in print.” She never watched people’s actions 
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or sought for leads, and she always closed her eyes and usually buried 
her face in her hands. She was a person of about twenty-five years of 
age, intelligent and refined, energetic, strong-willed (but not uncon 
trolled), and of an artistic temperament. 

I have another item which may well be reported in connection with 
the above. With four visitors, the following experiment was performed. 
Four books were laid side by side on a table. Everyone but myself was 
then excluded from the room, and I selected one book upon which I con 
centrated for two or three minutes, without any contact or passes. 
Then the four persons were admitted to the room, and each one was 
instructed to feel each of the books, and, then, without any sign or com- 
ment, to write secretly on a slip of paper which book it was. ‘Three out 
of the four chose the correct one, and the other person was undecided 
between two, one of which was the correct book. With various persons 
(usually two or three at a time), this experiment has been frequently 
repeated, using books, glasses of water, and other objects, and often 
not a single person would be in error. The selector usually notes a 
warmth or tingling sensation from the proper object when touching it, 
or, if tasting the water, a kind of sourishness is noted. Explanation of 
the phenomenon by “ reading the operator’s mind” (whatever that 
means) will hardly do; for mind readers are not so numerous, and, 
furthermore, why again the stimulation of the peripheral nerves of pain, 
warmth, etc., that we have seen so often in the previous experiences ? 
As in all the other experiments mentioned in this paper, the degree of 
success varies with different persons, both operators and subjects, and 
it varies from time to time with the same person. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPIRITUALISM—II 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH, M. INST. C. E. (LONDON) 


In a previous article’ I endeavored to show that the omnipresence 
of the Divine Creative Spirit is manifest in the adaptation of life to 
every environment, from the bacteria in the soil to the soul of man, in 
a progressive cosmic evolution; that this involves the possibility of 
direct access to that Spirit by individuals; and that a distinct purpose 
is traceable in that evolution—the development of a spiritual being fit 





* This Journal, Sept., 1925. 
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to survive bodily death. This is the fundamental principle of philo- 
sophical spiritualism. It is also a fundamental fact. 

I also tried to summarize the work of Judge Troward in his Doré 
Lectures and Edinburgh Lectures, as to the personal application of this 
principle, which is supported by the facts of psychical research; and 
I quoted Professor William MacDougall to the effect that such facts are 
the sole power that can arrest the progress of materialism which men- 
aces the very existence of Western civilization. It is amazing to me 
that so much time and print should be devoted to the record of imperfect 
experiments, and to discussion, often acrimonious, upon these, when 
thoroughly authenticated matter is left aside and buried under these 
later, but more debatable results. 

In the present article I propose to show how the supernormal facts 
are conformable to biologic science, and lead up to conclusions quite 
incompatible with materialism, provided always that we do not confine 
ourselves to those which are explicable by the operations of the subcon- 
scious mind (animism), setting aside al] that are not so explicable. 


Tue Funcrions oF ScrENcE AND PHILOSOPHY 

There is much misunderstanding of the functions of science in this 
matter. An inexplicable fact merely indicates some law with which we 
are unacquainted. The function of science is to bear witness to specific 
facts investigated, but not to deny anything a priori. It has been well 
defined in the Revue Métapsychique* * The rule to which every method- 
ical mind should conform, on whatever branch of science it may be en- 
gaged, is to deny nothing, but also to affirm nothing which is not exactly 
demonstrable.” The group of scientific men represented by the Paris 
Institute are perfectly right in maintaining nothing that they have not 
repeatedly witnessed, and in saying that the extent of supernormal pow- 
ers in the incarnate soul is the first thing to be proved: this is to be 
done by exploring the capacities of cognition in the living subject. The 
function of science is therefore strictly limited to the provision of indis- 
putable facts. It must not however be supposed that there are no facts 
but those which have been so established, nor that the testimony of reli- 
able witnesses can logically be set aside because it is not in accord with 
theories founded on necessarily restricted data. 

The function of philosophy on the other hand is to harmonize, from 
time to time, each advance in positive science with other knowledge— 
physical, biologic, historical, and esthetic, and, more especially, with 
the ethical intuition which should be the guiding influence on conduct. 
The function of the one is analytical, of the other synthetical. 


“1925, p. 454. 
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My recently published book—Psychical Research, Science and Re- 
ligion (Methuen)—written for “ the plain man ” (I claim no other name 
for myself) endeavors to put substantiated facts in consecutive order 
within certain narrow limits of space, but I have not mentioned, except 
inferentially, the philosophical spiritualism to which I hope it may be an 
introduction, whose inferences are in accord with the whole modern 
outlook on religion, 


UnNboGMATIC AND SuprRA-DENOMINATIONAL RELIGION 


That outlook is well defined by Ernst Troeltsch, whom Baron von 
Hiigel considered the deepest religious thinker of our day. He said: 

**T have become more and more radical and supra-denominational, 
while at the same time I have come more and more to regard the specific 
kernel of religion as a unique and independent source of power. We 
cannot live without a religion, and the only religion we can endure is 
Christianity. It could not be the religion of such a highly developed 
racial group,.if it did not possess a mighty spiritual power and truth 
if it were not in some degree a manifestation of the divine life itself. 
Our inner experience is the criterion of its validity for us.” 

Dean Inge, from whom I quote this passage, enquires, What is the 
kernel of Christianity which inner experience verifies as possessing more 
than relative truth? It is guaranteed by experience, Troeltsch says, 
not by authority. The Dean gives his own answer 3 

* Church history is full of the great duel between the Catholic and 
the Protestant elements in Christianity. Both are religions of author- 
ity; Catholicism essentially so; Protestantism, we may say, as a war 
measure: against the infallible Church Luther had to set up the infal 
lible Book. The infallibilities are gone—both of them. Christianity 
would be in a bad case if it had nothing elder, stronger, more living, to 
fall back upon than these partially discredited authorities. My con 
tention is that we have a third tradition, stretching right back to the 
New Testament and the Gospel itself; a tradition which has filled com- 
paratively little space in history and controversy, being unpolitical and 
unpolemical, but which is destined to live when both Catholicism and 
Protestantism shall have decayed or passed into other forms. 

* JT should prefer to call this the Christianity of the Spirit; but we 
might also call it from different points of view, the Johannine, or the 
Platonic, or the Alexandrian, or the Mystical, or the Renaissance tra 
dition. It has taken different shapes, but has always been true to type. 
We find it in the New Testament, and it is very much alive today. 





® Morning Post, July 16th, 1925. 
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*'The original Gospel is, as Matthew Arnold said, the religion of 
inwardness. It rests on no authority except the witness of the Spirit. 
It is unchurchly and independent, individual and universal, moral and 
mystical.” 

The historical aspect of this Christianity of the Spirit is well pre- 
sented in the Studies in Mystical Religion by Rufus M. Jones, D. Litt. 
of Haverford College, U.S, A., especially in chapters xv to xvill, which 
recount both the essential principles of Wiclif and the Lollards, the 
excesses of the pathological type of mind with which all such movements 
are accompanied, and the savage persecutions for which those excesses 
were the pretext. 

Despite some reactionary parties, the general modern movement is 
towards undenominational religion. Even in Judaism this is apparent: 
Dr. Joseph Klausner’s book, Jesus of Nazareth, advocating that Jews 
should accept the doctrines of the Founder of Christianity and recog- 
nize their immense ethical value, is an instance of the same tendency. 
It does not in the least mean acceptance of medieval theology: nor does 
the general movement exclude those who find denominational religion an 
aid to spiritual growth. There are, and for a very long time will be, 
many minds that can find no foothold except in some form of institu- 
tional religion. For such, a visible church is an ark of refuge and a 
conservatory of spiritual life; but even in the Churches there is a re- 
action from the theologizing of religion towards spiritualizing it. 

But there is also an immense mass of mankind who have not that 
inner guarantee of which the Dean of St. Paul’s speaks. They have been 
accustomed to the concept of a Deity who “ intervenes ” from time to 
time, and they ask, If there is a God, why does He permit such a thing 
as the late war? They disbelieve in survival. They do not recogmize 
the soul as independent of the body. Above all they never think of 
human evolution as the development of spirituality. ‘They need the 
experimental proof of the existence of Spirit. This is given by the 
supernormal facts. 


. VALUE OF THE SUPERNORMAL Facts 


Dean Inge is a stalwart opponent of these facts.* So was not Jesus, 
He said, * Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in nowise believe,” 
but He who knew what was in man was well aware that the hunger for 
truth and the intuitive reception of wisdom exist in very few, and He 
gave them the “ signs” that undeveloped souls invariably require to 
convince them of reality. It is the same today—without the super- 





* Outspoken Essays, p. 266. 
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normal facts, mystical Christianity is only the appeal of educated opin- 
ion. To the unlettered it is just as much a religion of authority as 
Catholicism, with many popes instead of one. It lacks driving power on 
the masses of mankind to whom the Gospel was given in the first in- 
stance, and who are even more essential to the permanence of civiliza- 
tion than the learned. 

In an unscientific age when men believed in a Deity enthroned above 
the blue in the crystal spheres of Ptolemaic astronomy, looking down on 
a world which was the entire universe with sun, moon, and stars created 
for its benefit, it was sufficient that such signs of spiritual power, (mis 
translated *“ miracles *”) should be such as would manifest to uncritical 
common-sense the existence of other powers than the supreme wisdom of 
the teaching and the transcendent spirituality of the Master’s life. 
The supreme manifestation was his return from the gates of death by 
what we now call “ materialization ” concerning which F. W. H. Myers 
wrote, that without the psychic facts there would, a century from the 
time he wrote, probably not be any educated man who would believe in 
the Resurrection, whereas with those facts there will probably be none 
who will deny it. If it were only a theological dogma, disbelief would be 
no great matter; it is as a fact that it is important. That supreme sign 
was the driving power of primitive Christianity: it is continually spoken 
of by St. Paul as the ground of his belief. Attempts are now made by 
those Modernists who persist in denying the supernormal facts, to ex- 
plain away St. Paul’s direct evidence as “ subjective visions.” They 
will find that the Christianity of the Spirit, supremely true as it is, can- 
not do without the sign which Jesus Himself gave to support it. Those 
signs were continued. St. Paul—reserving love as the more excellent 
way for separate treatment—classifies the gifts of the spirit as 1. Wis 
dom, 2. Knowledge, 3. Faith, 4. Healing, 5. Physical phenomena, 6. 
Prophecy, 7. Clairvoyance, 8. Tongues,.and 9. Interpretations. 

Dr. Harnack, “ whose distinctive characteristics are his claim for 
absolute freedom in the study of Church history and the New ‘Testa- 
ment; his distrust of speculative theology whether orthodox or liberal; 
and his interest in Christianity as a religious life and not @ system of 
theology,” remarks in his Expansion of Christianity,’ that the super- 
normal happenings were powerful agents in that expansion. He says: 

“The amplest evidence of all these traits is to be found in the pages 
of early Christian literature from its earliest record down to Lrenzus. 
The apologists allude to them as a familiar and admitted fact, and it 
is quite obvious that they were of primary importance for the mission 
and propaganda of the Christian religion.” 





°Vol., p. 253, first edition. 
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He sums up these traits as follows: 

“God speaks in visions and dreams and ecstasy, revealing matters 
of moment and also trifles (my italics). Visions of dead martyrs ap- 
pearing to their friends. Some are inspired to explain and interpret 
and foretell. Others are filled with the Spirit and lose consciousness 
(trance). Others not only speak, but write. The sick are healed. 
Others perceive the presence of the Spirit with every sense .. . they 
peer into what is hidden and distant and to come.” 

All these things however are quite secondary to the Appearances 
that proclaimed the Living Christ. With the growth of the concept of 
invariable law, the whole of this evidence has been discredited on the 
ground that “ miracles do not happen.” If a miracle is an infraction 
of physical laws, they don’t; but as matter is far more ideo-plastic to 
the mind than we yet know, they certainly do. 

It is curious that despite much modern discovery, Modernist com- 
mentary should have altered so little since the days of Strauss’ Leben 
Jesu and Renan’s Vie de Jésus. In the thirteenth edition of the latter 
work, containing the author’s final corrections, he says: “ It is because 
the Gospels recount miracles that I say, ‘The Gospels are legends ’; 
they may contain history, but certainly all that they set forth is not 
historical . . . Now the question of the supernatural is determined for 
us with absolute certainty by this single reason, that there is no room 
for belief in a thing of which the world can offer no experimental trace.” 
It is amusing how soon “ absolute certainty ” is reversed by indestruc- 
tible facts. 


NEED FOR THE SUPERNORMAL Facts 


In an age which claims to be “ scientific,” but is almost impervious 
to any evidence that it dislikes, the only indestructible facts are those 
revealed by the scientific research of specialists; and it is remarkable 
that whereas the most unimaginable complexities in the constitution of 
the atom are readily accepted, when psychical matters are under dis- 
cussion, people who refuse to examine the scientific evidence think them- 
selves qualified to ridicule the results obtained by those who have devoted 
years to the investigation. Why? Because they do not want anything 
that upsets the materialistic view of life, that compels belief in Spirit, 
demands some further mental and moral development than the ordinary 
decencies, and, most hateful of all, obliges them to think. If the Chris- 
tianity of the Spirit were being accepted by the nations at large as well 
as by a small minority of thoughtful and religious people, there would 
be no urgent need for recognition of the supernormal phenomena, which 
night safely be left to the experts. This is obviously not the case. 
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A series of articles by ten distinguished literary men recently ap- 
peared in a London newspaper.” It was opened by Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
who said, * I do not believe, and never have at any time believed in th 
divinity of Christ, the Virgin Birth, the Immaculate Conception, heaven, 
hell, the immortality of the soul, or the divine inspiration of the Bible. 
These denials of belief are taken for granted in the conversation of the 
vast majority of my friends and acquaintances. And far from seeming 
bold, they are so commonplace to us that we very rarely trouble to 
repeat them, much less to argue about them.” Al] the contributors paid 
homage to Christian moral ideals, but with the exceptions of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Mr. Compton MacKenzie (who is a Roman Catholic ) 
they all took more or less Mr. Arnold Bennett’s line. This amply ac 
counts for the absence of any clear view of life from so many modern 
novels: they leave all their problems at loose ends, and reduce their art 
to literary photography, mostly of unpleasant people. Mere disbelief 
and negation is always unfruitful; we want to know what to put in tli 
place of what we reject. Both in the articles and the correspondence to 
which they gave rise disbelief in survival was very marked. This is 
crucial ; it is a question of fact—* To be, or not to be.” In the absence 
of positive proof that the soul survives the body, men will logically infer 
what they now illogically act upon. Christian ideals will never prevail 
on the grounds of a somewhat detached admiration, but on the convic 
tion that they represent a principle inherent in the essence of things. 
Otherwise, they are, and always will be, considered as too impracticably 
high for humanity. The ideals however have no existence till they ar 
reduced to practice. When they are they are the actual fulfilment of 
the evolutionary law and make the soul fit to survive. 

The Christianity of the spirit seems to need the gifts of the spirit 
just as much as in the first century, perhaps more so. Possibly the 
most promising way of attaining the gift of wisdom will be through that 
of knowledge (scientia), though this knowledge requires more open- 
mindedness than is usually found among scientists. It will certainly not 
be by faith, which has been degraded from trust in the Divine Father- 
hood to mean blind acceptance of dogmas from one or other of the many 


schools of theology. To knowledge then let us appeal. 


Suspconscious Minp anp IpEo-PLAstic MATTER 
It is thoroughly established as scientific truth that all changes in 
material objects are brought about by the transfer or transformation 
of energy. Sir Ernest Rutherford cannot tell us what matter is in it 





° Daily Express, Oct., 1925. 
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self, though he has analyzed the atom; and the essential nature of 
energy is equally unknown; but this is of no importance in the present 
connection. Our senses are correlated to the ene and to some forms of 
the other. We know the former as “ everything that has weight ” and 
that our bodies are made of it; and we know the latter intimately as 
muscular and nervous power, as heat and light, and less intimately in 
its electrical, magnetic, and radioactive aspects. There are also vi- 
brations to which our senses are not attuned, even when aided by 
instruments. 

But the physical energies are as devoid of intelligence, volition, or 
consciousness as inert matter itself. They are, however, subject to 
certain invariable sequences that we term “ laws.” Within the limits of 
those laws we can direct them at will to make forms to represent the 
ideas in our minds. But the idea directing the energy is always neces- 
sary to the form. In nature, and in our own bodies as a part of nature, 
we find the energy directed by life, or mind, to produce many forms far 
exceeding our powers of understanding, in their complexity and func- 
tions. ‘There is therefore in the universe a directing factor which we 
call mind; and we also, rather gratuitously, call it ‘* subconscious ” 
because the living beings it creates are not conscious of its operations. 
It seems, however, rather illogical to suppose that the mind which origi- 
nates the mechanism of consciousness is itself unconscious! The old 
argument, * He that made the eye shall He not see?” is perfectly valid 
even though that organ be procured by slow evolution and not by fiat. 

All living creatures from the plant to the man, have some degree of 
consciousness, and we must here refer back to what was said in the first 
of these articles. As al] material changes are produced by the agency 
of energy, and as energy itself is devoid of intelligence or volition, it 
necessarily follows that there is an energetic mechanism between mind 
and the material forms it creates. That some very profound intelli- 
vence directs that energy should be obvious, and scarcely less obvious 
that this mechanism is psychic in its nature. Matter, energy, and mind 
may be in absolute essence differing grades of substance, but to our 
relativity they are different entities. ‘The general inference is that 
matter is ideo-plastic, capable of being moulded by mind directing 
natural energies. 


CREATIVE OPERATION 


To show the operation of mind in producing form, A. R. Wallace 
and Dr. Geley both use the instance of the transformation of insects in 
the chrysalis. Within its dark closed chamber the body of the larva is 
reduced to a white creamy emulsion which to the eye and touch shows 
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no trace of organization. The microscope and stain reveal that the 
central nerve and some parts of the digestive tube are intact. In a few 
weeks and under interior forces’ there appear all the organs adapted 
to aerial life. The wings are covered with thousands of minute scales 
which form a color-pattern of marvelous complexity and beauty; and 
the truly astounding fact is that this pattern always conforms to the 
pre-existing idea of the species: every scale is in its right place; varia 
tions are extremely rare. 

As all form arises from directed energy, we have here a most con- 
clusive proof of the operation of mind. It is impossible to go into full 
detail, but I may mention that not only does the forming power select in 
the emulsion just those elements which can be chemically changed to 
produce the pigment of each scale, but some of the scales which reflect 
the most beautiful metallic colors, are not pigmented at all, their beauty 


being produced by “ interference-colors ” due to minute and mathemat 
ically exact rulings to reflect blue, or green, or silvery light only. These 
are not produced by mechanical reaction to light, they grow in the 
dark. Further, to look at any show case of these insects—all feeding on 
nearly the same food and inhabiting the same environment-——we see a 
vast number of widely differing species which show the creative mind 
producing almost endless varieties of form and color without any aid 
from the environment. This is subconscious mind creating forms: and 
what takes place in the chrysalis is paralleled by the changes in the 
egg or the womb. 

The creative mind has other functions—it creates instincts which 
are infallible within the limits of the natural environment. These in- 
stincts may be, and are, developed by a hereditary agency, but are none 
the less definite adaptations. ‘They are primarily directed to (1) food, 
(2) protection, and (3) procreation. <As to the first they lead each 
creature straight to its food-supply when sense-preception would fail: 
certain species of the Sphex-wasp sting a caterpillar on its nerve- 
centers, paralyzing it to provide living food to the grub that will hatch 
from egg deposited in the victim. Others find inerrantly the grubs 
hidden under the bark of trees. The butterfly selects the plants, cab- 
bage, nettles, privet, etc., that will nourish its larve; it does not deposit 
its eggs at random. The devices are endless, whole books have been 
written about them. For protection we have the whole phenomena of 
* mimicry,” protective coloring, various forms of concealment and 
weapons of offence. Sex is also associated with the coloration by which 





7 Objections have been raised that these interior forces are of the nature of diges- 
tion. Granted that they are, that has absolutely nothing to do with the present 
argument.—S. D. B. 
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creatures distinguish mates of their own species and no others. Some 
nocturnal species carry lights, like the glow-worm and fire-fly ; others in 
the deep seas are self-luminous. The Kentish glory-moth has one whose 
mechanism is quite unknown; the moth is rare, but if a captive female 
is taken in a box to the woods where not a single male can ordinarily be 
seen, there will soon be numbers fluttering round the prison of the cap- 
tive. So also is the maternal instinct which leads a pair to provide for 
their young with tireless energy and self-sacrifice just as long as their 
efforts are required, but no longer, They teach their young to fly 
(birds), to swim (seals), to hunt and to hide. y 

Connected with these is the migratory instinct. Our European birds 
flock by millions to the Siberian tundra where abundant food awaits 
them. Others fly south to Egypt and North Africa: some even go to 
the Cape; and each kind finds its way inerrantly. The same is true of 
fishes, especially the fresh-water eels which mature in our rivers, ponds, 
and ditches; at maturity they find their way to the sea, going half 
across the Atlantic to the very deep water, where under enormous pres- 
sure they spawn and die, the young elvers as “ glass-fishes ” returning 
to the rivers unguided save by instinct. 

In the human being the same instincts abound, but they are largely 
superseded by conscious and reasoned effort. Nevertheless the creative 
power is Just as wonderful in the development of organs with marvelous 
and all-but-unknown chemical properties whereby those organs select 
from the same blood just those elements that will make the hundreds of 
cells that build up the body and provide its different secretions. In us 
that creative action is quite unconscious, but it makes the form, main- 
tains it, and repairs its injuries from birth to death. 

These are the normal creative actions of the subconscious mind. 
There are others. It forms the larger part of our mentality: we act 
mainly from impulses and call in reason to justify them, often very un- 
reasonably, for there is one notable difference, seldom noted, between 
man and other animals—the creatures are each in their way perfect, 
they resemble one another almost like coins from a die, and each form 
is beautiful in its way. Human beings however, range through all 
varieties of imperfections and deformity—the results of ‘ free-will ” 
and its abuse. 

A. R. Wallace in his Word of Life sums up the lessons of many 
years’ biological exploration, and gives the chain of reasoning by which 
he shows the evolution of consciousness in the various races of animals 
in geologic time which lead up to human consciousness. He shows that 
Nature is not “ cruel,” but that pain is proportionate to consciousness, 
inexistent in the invertebrates, and relatively slight even in higher 
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forms.” Dr. Geley in his admirable work From the Unconscious to the 
Conscious (Collins, 1920)—the only philosophic and constructive book 
on the supernormal that I have met with—shows that the subconscious 
has very distinct mental aspects and activities in all of us. He illus- 
trates these by the work of the artist with chisel, brush, pen, or music. 
He says: 


INTUITION 

* A great artist works irregularly; his plan as at first conceived 
undergoes great and sometimes complete alteration. The outlines do not 
follow from one another as a man builds a house; they vary according 
to the inspiration of the moment. In fact the artist is net master of his 
inspiration, it is sometimes absent; and if he persists, he will on that 
day produce only moderate work which he will afterwards reject. If 
he is wise enough not to persist, he will on some other day be able to 
complete his work as if by enchantment; for the subconscious activity 
has proceeded during repose, especially during sleep . . . Intuition is 
the very essence of subconsciousness ; its data lie beyond facts, experi- 
ences, and reflection. Outlined in the animal, where it appears as in- 
stincts, it acquires in Man the higher aspects of Genius . . . Finally, 
all the foundations of our being, that which is the principal part of the 
Self, innate capacities, good and bad dispositions, character—all that 
is not the result of personal effort, of education, or of surrounding 
examples, are modes of subconsciousness.” 

There is therefore in man a latent subconsciousness that is capable 
of producing results unapproachable by conscious volition.” Moreover, 
the connection between the Conscious and the Subconscious is very 
close; there is continuous exchange between them. The subconscious, 
by determining our proclivities, impels us to many choices: on the other 
hand, by prolonged conscious effort we acquire technical skill which 
may be mathematical, mechanical, literary, artistic, or any other, in- 
cluding that general acquirement that we call experience of life. It 
then becomes a faculty, is put to use, and is exercised subconsciously. 

The development of moral qualities proceeds along the same lines of 
habitual actions and abstentions, and thus what we call * character ” is 
built up. This indicates another function of the human subconscious- 





8In the course of much big-game shooting I have seen a buffalo which had five 
of its vertebrae exposed by the bite of a tiger, two or three pounds of flesh having 
been torn away, come out of the pond in which it had taken refuge, (as soon as men 
came on the scene) and calmly begin to graze. I have seen a horse accidentally 
transfixed by a spear which entered at the chest and came out behind the saddle, do 
the same, grazing quietly till it staggered and fell, dying as soon as the weapon was 
withdrawn. This does not excuse ill-treatment of animals, but it does excuse nature. 

"loc. ctt.; p. Sd. 
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ness—the ethical perception or “ conscience.” This appears to exist in 
man alone, though it is certainly communicable to animals that are 
much in contact with human beings. It seems to involve a new mode in 
which the creative spirit acts in proportion to our receptivity. Ac- 
cepting Wallace’s argument that geologic history reveals a purpose in 
evoultion directed to produce a being capable of spirituality, it seems to 
me that Man, this last, and to our senses, highest objectification of 
the creative power, having reached that degree of intellectual conscious- 
ness which can distinguish and formulate right from wrong in thought 
and conduct, is therefore open to those aspects which are altogether 
higher than the purely formative and intellectual, and are distinctive 
of what we mean by “ spirit.” 
At once the briefest and most complete summary of that perception 
is contained in the most authentic of the alleged ipsissima verba of Jesus 
the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer. They neither contain nor 
imply any dogmatic theology. They do not refer to the virgin birth, 
to which moreover he never once alluded. They define nothing. But if, 
taking the original sense of the Greek, we compare them with the pur- 
pose of evolution, we find them in strict accord. In the first place, 
“poor in spirit ” does not mean “ poor-spirited ”; the correct literal 
translation would be “ the beggars of the spirit *—those who despise 
wealth, and having it use it for spiritual ends and not for the pleasures 
of the flesh. The correct rendering to the third beatitude is: Blessed 
are the reasonable, the law-abiding (prais), as opposed to the proud, 
overbearing and self-assertive (hyperephanous) ; and it is the law-abid- 
ing nations that are, as a matter of fact, the inheritors of the earth. 
They that hunger and thirst after righteousness have the constant and 
unfailing aid of the Spirit ;—the peacemakers are the sons of God—they 
that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake are the sons of the Kingdom 
here and now: their steadfastness earns its reward in the after-life where 
all pre-eminence is of spiritual character. The Lord’s Prayer is con- 
cordant: the only practical relation of God to Man is one of Father- 
hood—we bless His Name and pray that His Kingdom may be estab- 
lished by His will being done on earth as it is in the higher state. We 
ask for daily strength and sustenance; that our transgressions may be 
forgiven as we forgive, even though physical consequences abide in either 
case. We pray that we be not put to trial but be delivered from evil, 
and we acknowledge that to God alone belongs all dominion, power, 
and glory for ever. 
This is the expression of complete spirituality. It is not an impos- 
sible ideal—it is the full purpose of human terrestrial evolution. There 


are many who hold to this, and such need no phenomena to convince 
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them of the reality of Spirit. They can safely leave all phenomena to 
Science. But those who so hunger after spirituality are only a small 
fraction of mankind, even in our own nation; and the bulk of men do 
need the supernormal facts to prove that Spirit is a reality, not a relig 
ious hypothesis; that the soul is a real being independent of the body ; 
and that it survives bodily death. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreiqn Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F. R. S., the eminent biologist from the Caw 
thron Institute, Nelson, New Zealand, and an Hon, Vice-President of 
the National Laboratory, visited London during his world tour and 
immediately put himself in touch with the Association in Queensberry 
Place. He and Mrs. Tillyard had just arrived from Boston where they 
had two sittings with * Margery ” which impressed them very much. 
Both Dr. Tillyard and his wife are extremely interested in the scientific 
side of psychical research and during their stay in Europe had several 
opportunities of sitting with the best-known mediums, including Miss 
Stella C., Evan Powell, ete. On July 6th Dr. Tillvyard gave the mem 
bers of the Laboratory a most interesting talk on ** Some Recent Per 
sonal Experiences with ‘ Margery,’ ” illustrated by means of lantern 
slides. The lecture hall of the Laboratory was uncomfortably crowded 
with members and friends who were rewarded by hearing detailed per 
sonal records of the * Margery” phenomena by a brilliant lecturer. 
Many distinguished persons were present, including Lady Gray of Fall 
odon; and Dr. Tillyard’s vivid account of the Crandon phenomena 
created a very deep impression. Even the sceptics present realized that 
a scientist of Dr. Tillyard’s eminence does not lightly set his cachet to 
phenomena of dubious origin. Dr. Tillyard is preparing a volume on 
his psychic experiences throughout the world—a book which should 
prove intensely interesting. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Tillyard had three sittings with Miss Stella C.—one a bril 

liant séance with interesting variations in the temperature as recorded 


by the sensitive transmitting thermograph which I designed for the 
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National Laboratory. The Evan Powell sitting was negative except 
for an alleged entity, calling himself ‘* Walter,” who purported to be 
the “ Margery ” control, but the performance was not very convinc- 
ing. Evan Powell is, of course, a physical and “ voice” medium and 
the doctor and his wife were disappointed at not seeing the Powell 
materializations. 

Harold Evans, another physical medium (whose methods are very 
similar to those of Powell’s), gave a test sitting at the London Spir- 
itualist Alliance to which Dr. Tillvard and myself were invited. We 
spent a most amusing afternoon. Like Powell, Evans insists upon being 
tied up by means of a piece of rope which he supplies—he objects to 
every form of tactual control. His two thumbs are then linked by 
means of a piece of cotton. After some discussion we persuaded him 
to submit to gummed paper bands which we wound round his legs and 
wrists. I was asked to rope him in his chair but refused, pointing out 
that it is a physical impossibility to tie a person securely to a chair 
with only one piece of rope. When the majority of the sitters thought 
that he was at last safely tied up, the lights were turned out (he 
* works ” in complete darkness) and a request was made that we should 
sing “ Abide with Me.” Our vocal efforts had the effect of putting 
Evans into a “ trance,” for immediately after we heard “ White Hawk ” 
or “ Black Feather” (I can’t remember the names of these Indian 
* ouides *) apologizing to the company for having broken the gummed 
paper bands which were encircling the medium! The broken English of 
the * guide” was indistinguishable from the Welsh accent of the me- 
dium. After the bursting of the bonds we had the usual manifestations 
with the tambourine, trumpet, ete. ‘The medium also took off his coat 
(an old trick) and threw it at me. We then awaited the materializa- 
tions—a favorite one with this medium being the figure of a nun who 
does a step-dance in the center of the circle, at the same time holding 
a luminous plaque. But the ghost did not walk that afternoon, and 
after a number of promises we were requested to turn up the lights and 
examine the medium. It took about two seconds to discover that the 
rope was so loose that it was actually falling off the medium—a fact 
which Evans accounted for by the explanation that he always loses 
about forty pounds during a séance! The paper bands were burst, and 
the cotton link between the man’s thumbs was shorter, while the ends 
were longer—proving that the cotton had been removed and retied. It 
Was a very weak performance and the medium wisely returned the five 
guineas which he had been paid for the sitting; so—to use a theatrical 
term—the * ghost did not walk ” for him either that afternoon! 


* * * * * 
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British spiritualists are much perturbed at the high prices at which 
books on their religion are published. This matter has lately becom: 
acute on account of the issue of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s History of 
Spiritualism at 42/- net—a sum which 99% of Sir Arthur’s followers 
can ill afford. The work is in two volumes—erroneously advertised as 
a “set ’—and contains 684 pages with an estimated total of 205,200 
words. Although Mrs. Malaprop informed us that ‘ comparisons is 
odorous,” they are sometimes necessary. When Professor Richet pub 
lished his classic Thirty Years of Psychical Research in England, it was 
decided that it should be issued at 25/-, a price within reach of the s« 
rious student of psychic phenomena, Richet’s book contains 646 pages 
and 291,346 words and was issued at a period when labor and materials 
cost more than they do today. There was also the translator to pay. 
What the public cannot understand is why the publishers of the French 
savant’s work, which contains 86,000 more words (and ten times the in 
formation) than the History of Spiritualism could afford to put their 
book on the market at a little more than half the sum charged for Sir 
Arthur’s History, for which there would be an extensive demand at, 
say, a guinea, The fact is, the public has little money for books on 
psychie subjects and not one book in a hundred returns an adequate 
dividend to its author for the amount of labor put into it—and I speak 
from bitter experience! A lady critic recently informed us that authors 
of psychic works live by taking in each other’s writings, and I am in 
clined to agree with her. It is the same with psychic periodical litera 
ture: only a few weeks ago the new German monthly, Okkultismus, 
ceased publication simply because no money was forthcoming to keep 
it going. 


Were Sir William Barrett still with us he would be keenly interested 
in a water diviners’ contest which has lately taken place in the Bombay 
Presidency. A Morning Post correspondent publishes (June 29th) a 
most interesting account of a trial which was inaugurated by the Indian 
Government. ‘The incident proves that the ancient hostility to * dows 
ers” and their ways is rapidly diminishing: 

Indian members of the Bombay Legislative Council have lately been 
greatly agitated because the Bombay Government engaged a water 
diviner at a high monthly salary for a year. Water is a vital necessity 
to the Presidency, and Major Pogson, the officer engaged, has been 
extraordinarily successful in his discoveries, but there are some Indians 
who refuse to be convinced that an Englishman has powers which an 
Indian does not possess. 
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In accordance with the wishes of a number of members of the Legis- 
lative Council Major Pogson has given a demonstration of his powers 
in competition with two other operators who claim also to be able to 
divine the presence of water beneath the ground. It took place in a 
ficld near Poona, in the presence of members of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and some of the skeptic Indian members of the Council. 

First, the two Indians were allowed to demonstrate. Babajee 
Kunba, a wizened cultivator of about seventy years of age, who has 
made a reputation (and an income) in the important agricultural dis- 
trict of Ahmednagar, which is peculiarly subject to famine, showed the 
legislators what he could do. He attributes his powers to having been 
born feet first, which according to him has supplied him with the addi- 
tional power of being a miracle healer through the touch of his feet. 
When asked to point out where water was to be found, he stood for a 
few moments in profound meditation, and then went straight to a cer- 
tain spot and raised his hand to indicate that water was to be found at 
a depth of from thirty to fifty feet. 

He remained like a statue for a minute and then walked direct to 
nother spot, and indicated that there also water would be found at 
appr ~tmately the same depth. When asked how he knew, the old man 
said he «lt it in his legs; when his knees began to wobble he knew there 
was water, and the degree of the wobble indicated the depth at which 
water would be found. More than that he would not say. 

Very different were the methods of a Surat Brahmin named Joshi. 
Under a magnifying glass he first examined samples of earth, while an 
assistant consulted learned Sanskrit texts. Then followed astrological 
calculations and the drawing of mystic charts, and after a member of 
the Government had been asked to name a number and to select a text, 
and more calculations had been made, the learned Brahmin submitted 
his discoveries. They were as different from those of the cultivator as 
were his methods. 

Finally came Major Pogson, with a small wire needle as an indi- 
cator. Along three sides of the field he walked, holding the ends of the 
needle lightly in both hands. Then the needle began to dip at one end; 
presently to point downward in no uncertain manner. At that point 
Major Pogson decided there was water, and there a well is to be sunk 
for the purpose of showing that Major Pogson is right and that his two 
rivals, who say there is no water at that spot, are wrong. It is confi- 
dently expected that the Major’s reputation will be vindicated as the 
result of this test, and that there will be no more opposition to the 
payment of his salary, which is over £2,000 a year. 


Sussex used to be a great county for water diviners and the site for 
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my own artesian well was chosen in less than thirty minutes by an old 
“dowser” from the South Downs, a large engineering firm having 
failed after a fortnight’s trial. 


* * * * * 


The late Earl of Dunraven, who died in London on June 14th at the 
age of eighty-five, was one of the very few remaining links with the 
great medium, Daniel Dunglas Home. Viscount Adare, as he then was, 
made psychic history with his experiments with Home at London, 
Stockton, and other places. He published the reports of his séances in 
a volume (Ewperiences in Spiritualisin with Mr. D, D. Home) privately 
circulated among those of his friends who were present at the sittings 
with Home. This book is excessively rare, though a reprint has re- 
cently been issued. I have two copies of the original in my collection. 
The death of the Earl of Dunraven occasioned no surprise among his 
tenants at Southerndown and Ogmore, where his Welsh seat, Dunraven 
Castle, is situated, because of the fact that some of the villagers believed 
they had seen death portents just before the demise of the earl. These 
portents are said to take the form of two boys about fourteen years of 
age, apparitions of the sons of the first earl. Whenever the spectres 
are seen it is believed that a death will shortly take place in the Wynd- 
ham family. The legend is that the boys rowed out in a boat to the 
Tuskar Rock, which stretches for some miles in the Bristol Channel 
opposite the earl’s castle. They forgot to secure their boat, which 
drifted away and they were drowned when the tide came up, their father 
helplessly watching their fate from Southerndown Bay. The late earl’s 
body was taken to Ireland in the “Sona” (his palatial yacht), for 
burial at Adare, Co. Limerick. 


The death of Emile Coué at Nancy, on July 2nd at the age of 
seventy, robs the world of a man whose amazing success was in the main 
the influence of a personality—gentle, unselfish, and sincere. He spoke 
so quietly and triumphantly about the power of man’s imagination to 
drive away all weakness from the body that thousands were cured of 
real ailments solely through the potent effect of auto-suggestion. He 
had so often charmed away the weakness of others by his soothing 
Ca passe, ga passe! that it came as a shock to us to learn that death 
had at last claimed the great healer. Though Coué is dead, his influence 
for good will not quickly pass away. He died from heart failure caused 


by overwork. 
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In a recent Note I mentioned that a new film called “ Spiritualism 
Exposed ” would shortly be released. Owing to the clamor of the 
spiritualists—who were solely responsible for the great publicity the 
tilm received—the producers graciously altered the title to “ Fake Spir- 
itualism Exposed” and a trade view was given on June 24th, to which 


I was invited. I may have wasted many hours during my life, but 


never have I expended sixty precious minutes to less advantage than I 
did when I witnessed this ridiculous film which was advertised as having 
been produced by “ government experts,” “ scientists of repute,” etc., 
accompanied by the usual journalistic * guff” associated with a new 
release. I had expected to find woven in the story novel experiments in 
legerdemain accompanied by some new subtleties in deceptive methods 
as employed by the modern fraudulent medium. What I actually saw 
was a badly-assorted collection of crude mechanical tricks which any 
school-boy could have culled from a shilling book on conjuring. Most 
of the tricks are to be found in The Revelations of a Spirit Medium 
(I edited a new edition in 1922) and are at least fifty vears old. The 
“story ’—-such as it is—is of a young wife who loses her reason 
through going to one séance (the neurotic type of woman who would 
have qualified for internment in a home had she collected postage 
stamps or kept white mice) run by a medium and a villainous-looking 
“manager ” whose stock-in-trade was a mechanical stool, a mechanical 
“spirit ” collar, a mechanical envelope for “switching” the dupe’s 
written messages, and a slate for producing “ spirit ” messages—im- 
pedimenta which no medium outside Colney Hatch would dare bring 
into a séance room. All these properties have been in my museum for 
many years, enjoying a well-earned rest! After this travesty of a 
séance is concluded, Arthur Prince, the ventriloquist, in the réle of a 
Harley Street specialist (!) shows the very mixed circle “ how it is 
done ” by exposing the fake bolts, slit in envelope, etc., ete.—* explana- 
tions * which can be found in any boys’ paper on any bookstall for the 
sum of two-pence. My own impression was that everyone in the film 
was mad—the sitters for not seeing the very obvious fakes, and the 
medium and his manager for daring to work their “ properties ” before 
what should have been an intelligent circle. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
(whom the promoters of the film were astute enough to invite to the 
trade view), in a short speech at the conclusion of the show admitted 
that fraud was not absolutely unknown in the history of spiritualism. 
“ No church,” he added, “ would like to see its weaker side put before 
the public without any reference to its stronger side, and although some 
weak people might be misled by tricksters, I doubt the wisdom of ex- 
hibiting the picture which must cause pain to a great number of people.” 
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If Sir Arthur had used the word “ amusement ” instead of * pain” his 
audience would have been with him to a man. The film is crude and 
amateurish; the photography is bad; as subtle propaganda it is a joke: 
and although it is unintentionally humorous, as a conjurer I blushed 
for the way the tricks were presented. If any reader of this Note is 
essaying to rise to fame and fortune as a movie star and thinks the best 
way to do it is by simulating the methods of the psychic charlatan, I 
can loan him a thousand books from my collection, any one of which 
will provide him with a better assortment of mediumistic tricks than 
those I saw in “ Fake Spiritualism Exposed ” of which the path to the 
junk heap will, I should imagine, be short and not particularly sweet. 


* * * * * 


This halting attempt to “expose” psychic phenomena reminds 
me that Maskelyne’s Theatre of Mysteries—the home of fake séances 
and pseudo-psychic manifestations—has, at the time of writing, been 
turned into a nigger minstrel show. With the advent of the * dog 
days ” it was asking too much of a London audience to sit through a 
travesty of a spiritualistic séance when the real thing is so readily ob 
tainable for the same money. It is curious how the Maskelynes have 
for generations specialized in simulating psychic phenomena, real or 
false. The original “ John Nevil,” though a believer in both mental 
and physical phenomena, thought he could obtain a great deal of pub 
licity for his show by ridiculing all phases of the occult. And he was 
right. But he occasionally burnt his fingers, as in the Maskelyne 
Colley controversy, and again when he had to pay out over the box 
escape trick. His son, Nevil Maskelyne, was more careful and never 
risked any money on * challenges.” The grandson, Clive, the present 
head of the firm, has admitted that he believes in the mental phenomena. 
It is an amusing commentary on the attitude of the London Magic 
Circle (a conjurers’ organization) that when their president, Clive 
Maskelyne, goes to his first séance (with Frau Silbert), he is entirely 
baffled at the manifestations which he sees and hears. The fact that 
most of the séance was held in the full electric light and that everyone 
present was invited to make an examination of the room, etc., must 
have made young Maskelyne wonder why on earth his family have for 
generations been employing for the same purpose tons of machinery, 
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and an assortment of “ traps, pulls,” releases,” and a staff of assis- 
tants to produce phenomena which he now finds can be duplicated by an 
elderly Austrian woman who could not produce a rabbit out of a hat 


if her life depended upon it. At the séance with Frau Silbert one of 


two things must have happened: either the phenomena were genuine, or 
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she fooled young Maskelyne. In either case, it must have caused Clive 
“ furiously to think.” 


* * * * * 


In the interests of the A. S. P. R. I recently visited Belgium and 
Holland in the hope that I might find something worth recording, but 
I was disappointed. A few mental mediums are available but there is 
an unfortunate lack of material for experiments in physical phenomena. 
The Nationa] Laboratory has a correspondent at Utrecht and he re- 
ports a certain activity in the investigation of subjective phenomena, 
At Amsterdam little interest appears to be taken in psychical research, 
though in Rotterdam they are preparing for a big “ exhibition of spirit 
works ” in 1926-7, somewhat on the lines of the one Mr. Jensen staged 
at Copenhagen, and which I brought over to London in May, 1925. 
The administrator is Mr. W. A. Bergman, 226 Boezemsingel, Rotter- 
dam, Holland, who wants any periodicals dealing with occult or psy- 
chic subjects. At a big fair in Antwerp I saw a large booth with a 
notice “ Spiritisme du ler. orde” encircling the entrance, through 
which I made my way. Inside I found a heterogeneous crowd of for- 
tune-tellers, crystal-gazers, and diviners, palmists, character-readers 
and other charlatans, but I could find no “ spiritualism of the first 
order,” or even the second order. There is soundness in Sir Arthur’s 
contention that the word “ spiritualism” should be changed to some- 
thing less vulnerable to abuse and misuse. 


* * * * * 


Two periodicals have just reached me by the same post. One is 
Nature for July 31st, 1926, the other is “ Document III ” of the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research. The latter contains the Presidential 
Address of the Rev. Elwood Worcester. In the course of his remarks 
Dr. Worcester divides the various psychic societies of the world into 
two groups. Into the first group he places those societies “doing purely 
scientific work without regard to popular opinion” and modestly in- 
cludes his own Boston society. Into the second group “ more easily 
satisfied by questionable evidence * and showing “ a marked tendency to 
exploit and advertise persons ” he places the “ National Laboratory of 
’sychie [sic] Research.” Dr. Worcester has either read an account of 
the aims and principles of the National Laboratory, or he has not. If 
he has, then his remarks are a deliberate misstatement of fact and raise 
a suspicion that they were prompted by spite. ‘If he has not read our 
Declaration of Principles it is a piece of gratuitous impertinence on the 
part of Dr. Worcester for him to declare publicly that we should be 
satisfied by “* questionable evidence ” and that we have no intention of 
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living up to the high scientific ideal which we have set ourselves. Into 
the “ scientific” category he places the “ French Société Métapsy- 
chique ”—a society which has no existence outside the imagination of 
Dr. Worcester. Before Dr. Worcester takes upon himself the task of 
criticising the work of European organizations, he should at least make 
himself acquainted with the correct titles of the institutions he so 
lightly slanders. 

The issue of Nature, referred to above, contains a three-page article 
(with graph showing fall of temperature during a sitting with Stella C.) 
by Dr. R. J. Tillvard, F. R. S., with especial reference to the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research. The fact that the work of the 
National Laboratory has been the means of interesting Nature-—the 
great organ of orthodox science—in psychical research is a fact never 
before achieved by any psychical society in any part of the globe. 1 
commend this fact to Dr. Worcester. But we are not worrying about 
the matter. In a letter to the Times (Feb. 17th, 1925), Sir Bryan 
Donkin, the scientist, stated that “ the usual methods of scientific in- 
vestigation have nothing in common with the lines of ‘ research’ fol- 
lowed by the [British] S. P. R.” but I do not think our friends in 
Bloomsbury lost any sleep over Sir Bryan’s remarks. 


Among the books I have recently received from the Continent is one 
from Baron Schrenck-Notzing who edits a collection of important es- 
says by various psychists in Germany and Austria. Contributors to 
the work ' include Baron Schrenck (Introduction, methods of research, 
and accounts of the mediumship of Eva C., Lucia Sordi, Linda Gazerra, 
and Laszlo) ; Dr. R. Tischner (an account of some of the literature of 
the subject); R. Lambert (Eusapia Paladino); Prof. Oesterreich 
(Kathleen Goligher and Mlle. Tomezyk) ; Prof. Dr. K. Gruber (Willy 
Schneider) ; Dr. W. Kréner (Kluski, Guzik, and Einer Nielsen) ; Prof. 
D. Walter (Frau Silbert). The book is thoroughly well written and 
arranged and I can confidently recommend the work to anyone who 
wants in one volume authoritative accounts of some of the best-known 
modern mediums. 

Baron Alfred de Winterstein, of Vienna, likewise favors me with 
his brochure * in which is discussed poltergeist and other phenomena. 
Baron Winterstein has recently investigated the Eleonore Zigun 
phenomena. 





t Die Physikalischen Phinomene der Grossen Medien, Stuttgart, Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1926, pp. 280, Lar. 8vo, 6 marks. 

*Zur Psychoanalyse des Spuks, Wien, Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, 
1926. 
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The Countess Wassilko and Professor Dr. Thirring both write me 
in reference to the poltergeist girl, Eleonore Zigun, through whom, 
apparently, some very good phenomena are still being obtained. On 
some days the manifestations totaled as many as fifty-seven. The day 
after a piece of broken glass was missed, Eleonore was badly scratched 
on the arms, the force of the abrading object removing some of the 
flesh. The glass was never discovered. ‘Dr. Thirring photographed the 
abrasions and secured pictures also of the curious teeth-marks which 
are a feature of Eleonore’s manifestations. The day before the girl 
was scratched by the—invisible—glass, sixteen violent displacements of 
objects occurred in five and one-quarter hours. No normal reason 
could be assigned to these movements. 

Professor Dr. Karl Gruber informs me that at a recent sitting with 
Willy Schneider, at a time when the pseudopods, or “ hands ” were in 
evidence, the curtain-pole of cabinet accidentally fell, startling the 
entranced medium who afterwards became quite ill. Upon examination 
of Willy’s body it was found that a dull red patch—like a bruise, but 
not discolored—was plainly visible on the boy’s side. The contusion 
remained for a considerable period. It is thought that the above inci- 
dent is proof that a real nevus exists between the medium and the 
materialized exudation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“ PSYCHIC RESEARCH, SCIENCE AND RELIGION ” 


To THe Epiror or THE JourNAL, A. S. P. R.: 

Re-criticism of criticism is barred on matters of judgment, and I 
cannot raise any objection to Mr. Johnson’s statement that I am 
“ biased.” I admit it, in exactly the same sense that Professor Hyslop 
or any other man who has verified the phenomena that I quote, is biased, 


because no longer “ i 


sitting on the fence.” But there are two statements 
in Mr. Johnson’s critique which are quite impersonal, and others than 
myself will like to see them cleared up. 

I remarked on certain widely verified phenomena, that they are 
certainly supernormal ” in origin. Mr. J. says: “ According to the 
accepted definitions, as soon as any phenomena are sufficiently known 
to be classed as ‘ certain’ they cease to be supernormal, The two words 
are contradictory.” Is that so? The term ‘ 


*supernormal ” has re- 
placed “ supernatural ” because every actuality, of whatever kind, is 
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necessarily in the order of Nature; but all those facts for which normal 
or admitted causes are unknown, are called “ supernormal.” If then an 
alleged fact due to an unknown cause is certainly true, surely it can be 
said to be “ certainly supernormal ” as distinct from “ certainly fraud- 


‘ 


ulent ” or “ certainly normal,” without any contradiction in terms. I 


have no objection to substituting ‘ 


‘certainly metapsychic,” or “ as- 
suredly supernormal,” but in a book for average commonsense readers 
I did not wish to introduce technical terms. 

Similarly with regard to “ conditions on the other side.” In a re- 
cent and interesting volume—The Soul of Jack London—the author 
says, “It is more important to learn about the mental and moral side 
of the life beyond death, than about the physical side of it, its exter- 
nalities.” The consideration of those externalities (to which much 
rather futile analysis is directed), is what I aimed to set aside. Con- 
vinced like Professor Hyslop, Sir Oliver Lodge, and A. R. Wallace by 
the evidence for survival, I think we do well to set aside consideration 
of matters for which we have no physical analogues. I do not mean 
that we are to set aside “ what we know of the material in order to 
facilitate apprehension of the immaterial.” TI even doubt if this 1s pos- 
sible, considering that our very language is founded in material sym- 
bolism. But I ask the ordinary man who can accept the scientific testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the phenomena I have recorded, to set aside 
speculations on the locale and physical conditions of the discarnate, and 
consider what are the mental and moral conditions which appear to gov- 
ern happiness or the reverse. Mr. Johnson would prefer “ less assur- 
ance and more demonstration ” that facts incompatible with material- 
ism have been discovered. Surely even those few that I have detailed are 
thus incompatible, not to mention the immense mass of similar verified 
phenomena, and till they are shown to be otherwise I shall continue to 
consider them so, in company with even so determined an opponent of 
the “ spirit hypothesis ” as M, René Sudre. 

STaNLeY De Braru. 
Weybridge 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Part 97, Vol. XXXVIT. 
January, 1926, London. Pp. 77. 


This volume of the British Proceedings will be of peculiar interest to 
American readers, in that it describes the sittings given at the Tavistock 
Square quarters in late 1924 by Willy Schneider, who has been so much in 
our own pages of late; and likewise gives the details of several sittings with 
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George Valiantine, the very well-known American medium and protégé of 
Mr. Dennis Bradley, attended by Mr. Woolley and other responsible members 
of the S. P. R. 
The Schneider sittings come first, and are prefaced by a rather detailed 
description of the Society’s séance quarters and physical equipment. The 
ambitious name * Laboratory ” is given to what, on the face of the description, 
is merely the room in the Society’ s building where séances are held. The 
account of the séances with Willy is edited by Mr. Dingwall, and goes rather 
further in the direction of granting the possibility of genuineness than he is 
accustomed to going, in print. Thus: “ As Mr. Schneider is primarily a me- 
dium for telekinesis and has his limbs fully under the control of the observers, 
no detailed bodily examination was necessary.” ‘* We have dismissed the 
objection which would attribute fraudulent manipulation to Mrs. Holub . 
(who was always present, having accompanied the medium to England). 
During the phenomena Mrs. Holub’s right hand was firmly held by the sitter 
on her right, and her left, with the wrist surrounded by a luminous band, was 
on Mr. Dingwall’s right arm. The space in front of her was the best lighted 
in the room and her form could almost always be seen as a silhouette by the 
note-taker. For producing the results she was in the worst position of any 


sitter, and under the conditions we do not believe that her confederacy can 
e entertained as a reasonable supposition.” 


"he only phenomena clearly observed were telekinetic, and even these were 
striking only upon a few occasions, described in the detailed record. Since 
the present document is a review and not an abstract, we need not enter at 

ll into the detailed description of the phenomena nor the attendant circum- 
stances. The occurrence of more noise than the sitters liked 
and conversation demanded by the * Otto” control, 1 
mild degree of dissatisfaction, 


, due to the music 
chronicled with a very 
and the statement that it in no way weakened 
the vigilance of the sitters—in other words, it was not really objectionable. 
General procedure was much as it always is with Willy, and in view of the 
very full accounts of sittings with him which this Journal has had in recent 
issues, may be taken for granted. The conclusions reached by our British 
contemporaries are however sufficiently interesting for a rather detailed 
abstracting. 





The three possible objections are listed which may conceivably be advanced 
against the phenomena: namely, that they did not occur at all, that they did 
not occur as described, and that they occurred through norma! action by the 
medium or Frau Holub or one of the British sitters. Excellent general dis- 
cussions, though very brief ones, are given of the first and second of these 
alternatives. The first is thrown out of court bodily pending such time as it 
can be shown conclusively that group hallucination on such elaborate scale is 
one of the things that can occur. The second, the report properly refuses to 
comment upon at all; for this objection “is impossible to meet unless the ob- 
jector states precisely in what wavs the movements could have taken place 
other than those described by the observers,” and so as to lead to the report- 
ing and recording which was obtained. This burden, of course, is one which 
the skeptic is seldom if ever ready to assume, and it is gratifying to see that 
the British Society now officially endorses the standpoint that he must assume 
it before he is to be taken seriously, 

In weighing the pros and cons of the third alternative, the categorical 
statement is made that the conditions of control excluded hand- and _ foot- 
fraud, so that “ the only base upon which we can argue is that the levitations 

must have been performed by use of the medium’s mouth. The report 
goes to what impresses the present critic as extreme redundancy in set- 
ting forth the absurdity of this hypothesis. The determining step of a tenta- 
tive endorsement of the manifestations is taken with the words: “ We 
are driven to the conclusion that the only reasonable hypothesis which covers 


then 
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the facts is that some supernormal agency produced the results.” The road 
to graceful retreat is however left open with the words: “ We are fully pre- 
pared to abandon this hypothesis if contrary evidence is offered.” It seems 
to the reviewer that this fundamental factor of the scientific viewpoint—this 
necessary mutability of scientific results and conclusions—might better have 
been left unsaid. The verdict would then have been a clean-cut statement 
that the investigator's best judgment was favorable; whereas the statement in 
the form actually given it carries too much of the atmosphere: “ We think 
maybe it is genuine, but we are not at all confident of our ground.” However, 
our british contemporaries advance when they go as far as they have gone 
in the present case, and perhaps it were ungracious to ask for any more rapid 
turning away from the standards of automatic and unreasoned skepticism. 

The second document in this volume might very well give a hasty reader 
the impression that it was a masterpiece in straddling the issue, in applying 
this very attitude of automatic, unreasoned skepticism. As a matter of fact, 
it is an interesting and adequate record of a very good handling of an ex- 
tremely difficult case. The medium was a Polish engineer, one Janusz Fron- 
ezek. The phenomena were weak and halting telekinesis of a severely re- 
stricted group of objects, and a persistent series of lights of a decidedly unique 
character. The possibility of exhaustive investigation and conclusive demon 
stration of fraud was circumscribed by the fact that at only three sittings out 
of nine were phenomena of any description produced or, apparently, attempted. 
It turned out that these three exposures to the medium’s tricks were sufficient 
to enable the investigators to build a very good presumption against him, but 
not enough to enable — to learn in every detail his means of producing the 
very puzzling lights. This is an entirely reasonable statement, a priori; and 
examination of the details of the original Woolley-Dingwall text ought to 
satisfy any rational person that it corresponds entirely with the facts. The 
case Was a very interesting one, and ought to be recognized as rather a classic 
in indicating the possibilities of fraud. ‘This particular psychic seems to have 
gone a little further than any of his predecessors in two directions: in the 
extremely clever use of his mouth as an organ of spurious telekinesis, and in 
the development of spurious luminous effects which defy detection by pre 
liminary search. It seems, from this distance, that his “ psychic lights’ repre- 
sent an even more dangerous fraud than that which Dr. Geley so neatly un- 
masked in the case of Erto. It is to be hoped that the same or other investi- 
gators will be able to carry the case against Fronezek to the final stage of 
showing exactly how he got these effects, what substance he used, where and 
how he concealed it, just how he maintained connection between the lights and 
his controlling mouth, ete., etc.; for until this is done, there must remain con- 
siderable doubt, covering the general case, as to just what is possible with 
fraud of this particular type. In this sense, we rate the Fronezek sittings as 
by far the most important of the three titles included in this volume of the 
British Proceedings. 

The third title calls for little comment. Four sittings were given by 
Valiantine, and are reported for the most part by Lady Troubridge and Miss 
Radclyffe-Hall. Physical phenomena were ignored in the summing up, though 
raps and vocal effects were got which, if fraudulent, give us the choice of 
denying the two ladies in the case the degree of observational competence 
usually assigned them, or postulating a new and clever fraud matching in 
importance that employed by Fronezek for luminous effects. The message 
material to which the report is devoted impresses this reviewer as meagre, and 
unworthy of such serious treatment as it receives. The balance of evidence 
is strongly against it, as the text well shows; there is no slightest suggestion 
of new methods of fraud or new categories of facts surrounding phenomena 
possibly genuine. The whole story could be told in the simple statement that 
Messrs. and Mesdames So-and-so had four sittings with Valiantine and got 
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no other result worthy of record than a display of Mr. Dennie Bradley’s emo- 
tional instability. We are rather surprised that the S. P. R. lent these sittings 
the dignity of a place in their Proceedings. 


An Occult View of Health and Disease. By GrorrreEy Hopson. The Theo- 

sophical Press, 826 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, III. 

It is absolutely necessary to every one interested in psychic phenomena or 
its kindred subjects, to have a comprehensive idea of the effect of those phe- 
nomena upon themselves. ‘Too many people rush blindly into psychic experi- 
ments, intent upon the results, only to find their physical vehicles have suffered. 

As it is almost an impossibility for one book, or one person, to cover the 
whole subject in a manner satisfactory to all, it is necessary to read as many 
of the best authorities as possible. An Occult View of Health and Disease 
presents the basic ideas of the forces acting upon man’s three lower vehicles 
and paves the way for more intensive reading. It is a book which all psychic 
investigators should read before they trespass very far into the realm of the 
unknown, for it tells in a clear, concise manner what dangers lie ahead. 

Geotfrey Hodson has met remarkable success through spiritual healing and 
has reduced his findings to scientific results wherever possible. His students 
and he have carefully checked each other in their work, and thus can give to 
the world, not nebulous theories, but facts. 

lle takes up a very interesting discussion of Karma and its effect on pres- 
ent health conditions, and enters into some detail as to what might be the 
causes. ‘The aura, and its etfect on the body and mind, are discussed very 
clearly and illuminatingly, thus opening for the student a fertile field of 
research. 

One of the first emotions an investigator into spiritualism experiences is 
fear, fear of what lies beyond, fear of the unknown entities, fear of the dark 
and fear of almost everything else. Mr. Hodson shows very clearly what effect 
this fear has on the three vehicles and what serious consequences can come as 
a result of it. He takes up obsession and delusion, two factors to be reckoned 
with in the progress towards spiritual development, and suggests ways of 
avoiding them. 

lt is refreshing to find someone who sticks to fundamentals and recom- 
mends no particular cure or panacea for ills, as so much misinformation and 
many half-baked theories are rampant today. Mr. Hodson’s book fills a need 
which most specialists overlook in giving the facts in simple form for the 
beginner to grasp.—J. R. 


A Treatise on Cosmic Fire. By Aticé A. BatLey. 

Spiritualism is the opening wedge, for many, to the realization of the vast 
sea of knowledge underlying our every-day lives, and an introduction to the 
unknown forces constantly at work upon us. 

When Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine first appeared, it caused a 
commotion the world over. But years have given it a mellowed tone and a 
steady following, ever increasing, until now it is accepted as the standard work 
on occult and theosophical subjects. For many, it has served as the primer 
in the study of the mysteries of esoteric knowledge and has formed the basis 
from which they sought further enlightenment. 

The Treatise on Cosmic Fire now appears as a complementary work to the 
Secret Doctrine, carrying on a step further the work begun by Madame Bla- 
vatsky and revealing to the student new depths of learning, besides clearing 
up various points not hitherto fully explained. 

The actual writer of this book is, by birth, a Tibetan and is resident at this 
ime in the Himalayas. He desires to remain anonymous, though his real 
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identity is known to Mrs. Bailey, who is not at liberty to reveal it. He is 
alive and in a physical body, being subject to the same laws of nature as 
anyone else, and no claim is made or ever will be made that he is an Adept 
or Mahatma. 

In November, 1920, the Tibetan approached Mrs. Bailey with the request 
that she take his dictation with a view of giving out a further portion of the 
Secret Doctrine to the world. Mrs. Bailey at first refused, having no interest 
in psychic phenomena, nor being attracted by any promise as to the extent of 
the work to be done. But after the elapsing of time for consideration, and 
having the methods properly explained, she finally consented, and the Treatise 
on Cosmic Fire was the third of a series of works given through her. 

There have been four methods employed in transmitting this teaching from 
the Tibetan to the general public. In the early stages (for the first two years), 
the Tibetan dictated the material clairaudiently. When Mrs. Bailey became 
accustomed to this work it gradually changed until it was entirely telepathic. 
The various symbols in the book have been shown to her by clairvoyant vision 
and then described by her, as an artist might copy. The stanzas at the close 
of the book were brought through after sleep by remembering what had been 
seen or heard while the spirit was out of the physical body at night. 

There are four groups of people who will find much of interest in this book. 
The first includes those interested in science, who will find the esoteric explana- 
tion for a great many of their physical problems. The next embraces those 
whose interest lies in religion, for they will find a clear discussion of the analy- 
sis of soul and its relation to spirit. The third are those who study psychology 
and for them is contained a scientific distinction between the Thinker or the 
Soul, and the Mind or the Vehicle which one seeks to use as an instrument of 
investigation into that realm which is called the realm or kingdom of the Soul. 
Lastly comes the Aspirant to the Mysteries of Initiation, who is of a more ad- 
vanced order. For them are stated the rules which must be kept, the nature 
of the Path and the. requirements for those who seek to tread it. 

In order to read it properly, it is necessary to have read the Secret Doctrine, 
as many references are made to passages in it. Cosmic Fire also does not go 
into detail about certain. subjects where a valid and thorough explanation has 
been made in the Secret Doctrine. 

The Treatise on Cosmic Fire simply seeks to present a hypothesis of 
evolution which will be comprehensive, synthetic, and in line with modern 
thought so that the student mav have a more advanced work to which to 
progress.—E. D. 
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